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FOREWORD 


This record of twenty years’ achievements in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia is a history of steady pro- 
gress in the development of educational facilities for the boys 
and girls of Washington. Equal educational opportunity for 
all the children of the city has been the goal toward which all 
endeavors have been aimed. The normal, the slow, the bright 
children, the healthy and the handicapped, all are part of this 
educational system. Through the years educational facilities 
have been made available from kindergarten through teachers 
colleges. 

Throughout these twenty years, the District of Columbia has 
been fortunate in having as its Superintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou. His leadership, administrative ability and 
professional skill have guided the schools along the path of 
progress. He has at all times been ably assisted by a corps of 
officers well equipped for the functions assigned to them. 

In the Washington school system, as in all school systems, 
the work of the classroom teacher is the foundation of all 
educational accomplishment. The men and women who have 
worked closely and patiently with our children day after day 
in the classroom have built character through everyday teach- 
ing and example, and have trained the men and women of to- 
morrow to be disciplined and patriotic in their responsibilities 
as citizens of the United States of America. 

On behalf of the Board of Education, I wish to record appre- 
ciation of the services of all the members of the staff of the 
school system. A careful reading of this report makes it clear 
that their contributions have produced a school system of 
which citizens of Washington can be proud. 


Marion WAvE Doy1e, 
(Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle) 
President, Board of Education. 
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June 30, 1941 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENTS IN TWENTY YEARS 


JULY 1, 1920 TO JUNE 30, 1940 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In my annual report to the Board of Education at the close 
of the school year on June 30, 1930, I reviewed the school 
achievements during the first ten years of my service as Super- 
intendent of Schools. That account will be found in “Section 
JI. School Achievements in 10 years—July 1, 1920 to June 
30, 1930: 

“Chapter 3—Legislation enacted, 

Chapter 4—Changes in school organization. 

Chapter 5—Improving school administration. 

Chapter 6—Improvement of instruction and supervision. 


Chapter 7—Additional schoolhouse accommodations. 


Chapter 8—Improvement of buildings, grounds, and equipment.” 


At the close of the second ten years of my service as Super- 
intendent of Schools, it seems appropriate to extend this rec- 
ord to cover that period, namely, July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1940. 

The various chapters of this report have been written by in- 
dividual members of the Superintendent’s staff, Assistant 
Principal N. A. Danowsky of the Eastern High School, who 
was formerly School Statistician at headquarters, was asked to 
write one chapter. 

Each chapter follows a general plan. The achievements of 
the first 10 years as already described in detail in the report of 
1930 are merely enumerated. The achievements that have 
taken place in the second 10-year period are listed and de- 
scribed in the same general plan that was followed in 1930. 
As a rule, each chapter closes with a discussion of contem- 
plated plans for the future of the school system. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education held on January 
8, 1941, the Board of Education authorized the printing of this 
report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank W. Battou, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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CHAPTER I 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE SCHOOLS 
JULY 1, 1920 TO JUNE 30, 1940 
PREPARED BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANK W. BALLOU 


In this report I shall merely enumerate the legislative pro- 
visions affecting the schools during the 10-year period July 1, 
1920 to June 30, 1930, since it has heretofore been adequately 
described in detail in the Superintendent’s report to the Board 
of Education of 1929-1930. 

I shall enumerate and discuss similar items of school legisla- 
tion from July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1940, and shall list the gen- 
eral legislation, by titles, which affects more or less indirectly 
the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

As a closing section of this chapter, I shall discuss what I 
conceive to be needed school legislation both for immediate 
consideration and action, as well as for future consideration 
when more auspicious conditions prevail. 


Legislation affecting the schools, July 1, 1920—June 30, 1930 


The first chapter in the previous report covering the first 
10 years, 1920-1930 (Section II, Chapter 3, Superintendent’s 
Report to the Board of Education, 1929-30), was devoted 
to legislation affecting the schools. The following legislation 
was covered in that report: 


“Classification Act of 1923, approved March 4, 1923 

Teachers’ Salary Act, approved June 4, 1924 

Compulsory attendance and school census Jaw, approved February 4, 
1925 

Five-year School Building Program Act, approved February 26, 1925 

Teachers’ Retirement Act, as amended, approved June 11, 1926 

Child Labor law, approved May 29, 1928 

Exempting board members from personal liability, approved January 
26, 1929 

1 


2 


ae January 31, 1930 
pee teee Salary Act, a8 amended, approved February 28 
h and yocational schools) Sage 
approved February 25, 199 
Y 25, 1929» 


a pproved 
(affect 


ing teac 
pstablishment of teach 
and importance of this legis] 
S. ati 
On 


the purpose f 
in the report to the Board of Educati 
ation, 1929. 


cting the schools, July 1, 1930-Jur 
ne 80 19 
5) 40 


e schools enacted bet 
I] be classified as jae July 1 


Legislation affe 
Legislation affecting th 
1930 and June 30, 1940 wi 


chool legislation. 


al legislation affecting the schools. 


First —Direct 5 

Second.—Gener 
DIRECT SCHOOL LEGISLATION 

Under this topic 1s included the legislation whi 

d directly in behalf of the BERR 

8¢, Ools 


enacted specifically an 
of the District of Columbia, with comments on the signifi 
gnificane 
e 


of such legislation. 


Reduced fare for transportation of school childre 
February 25, 1931 ”, approved 


«tPupiic—No. 733—71st Concress] 
“TH. R. 12571] 


“AN ACT 


ortation of school children i 
n in the Distri 
strict of Co} 
um 


“To provide for the transp' 
bia at a reduced fare, 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and H 
d by ouse of Repres . 
SET alee ern amine rast the eh catia the United 
e District of Columbia is hereby ule | 
} yy empower \ s Commis- 
Saas ee aa ee not over etlees Susie Cireties to fx re 
n street railway and bus lines i age, gol J nal 
3 3 | bus in the Distri ng to a 
a rules and regulations as the gaye, Se Pa oMmbia, unde 
eh at such reduced fares shall not exceed th ssion may establish: P i 
‘Approved, February 25, 1931.” geen: eas 


This legislation was origi WwW 
i riginated by M i 
in the Ca i U ae 
rdozo High School. Up to the time Bae a ene 
actment, 


3 


there had been no provision of law for 
public school pupils. Through Mr, Wright's Sennett 
in organizing public opinion and with the support and ap- 
proval of the Board of Education, this legislation was enacted 
In recognition of this service, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment, the Board of Education at its meeting on December 3 
1935, took formal notice of the debt which the public achidol 
children of Washington owe to Mr. Wright for his successful 
efforts in securing reduced rates for transportation. Mr. 
Wright retired from the school service on December 31, 1935 
and died on November 2, 1936. ree 


Appointments between meetings of the Board of Education, 
approved, April 22, 1932 


“{Pustic—No. 101—720 Conaress] 
“CH. R. 9974] 


“AN ACT 


“To authorize appointment of public-school employees between meetings of 
the Board of Education. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Superintendent of Schools 
of the District of Columbia be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept the 
resignation or the application for retirement of any employee, to grant leave 
of absence to any employee, to extend or terminate any temporary appoint- 
ment, and to make all changes in personnel and appointments growing out 
of such resignation, retirement, leave of absence, termination of temporary 
appointment, or caused by the decease or suspension of any employee, or the 
organization of a new class or classes, and to perform such other duties neces- 
sary for, the operation of the public school system as may be authorized by 
the Board of Education, provisionally and until the next regular meeting of 
the Board of Education. 

“Sec. 2, That the authority conferred on the Superintendent of Schools by 
this act shall, during his authorized absence, devolye on the person desig- 
nated as Acting Superintendent of Schools. 

“Sec. 3. All Jaws or parts of Jaws inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act be, and the sume are hereby, repealed. 

“Approved, April 22, 1932.” 


Up to the time of the passage of this act, the rules of the 
Board of Education clothed the Superintendent of Schools with 
the authority contained in this act. Because similar authority 
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held that such authority should i & Com 

£ Schools by Congressional Tea eae! 
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troller ene’* 
erintendent © 
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This act, therefore; He ; 
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This legislation did not modify the auth 
Ority 9 
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tendent, but legalized it. 


Authorization for sale of old Tenley Sch 
June 15, 1934 ool, approved, 


o 


of Schools. 
the Superin 


«[PpuBLic—No- 359—730 Concress] 
«(H.R. 9184] 


“AN ACT 


“To authorize the Commissioners of the District of Col ‘ 
old Tenley School to the duly authorized representative ieee a to sel] 

of the District of Columbia aint Ann’s Churee 

4 Teh 


ne Mihi and ne of Representatives o 
ce een . assembled, That the Commi: of the Unite 
istrict of Columbia be, and they are hereby, authori issioners of 
to the duly constituted representative and agent as to sell and ¢ he 
Catholic Chureh, of the District of Columbia, ene Saint Ann’s Raa 
es ad on a Street northwest, ue foll ah) the ee! 
parcels 35/190 an in ces Sa Balding, and original ite, deseribed 
De ovine a. fps 130 containing two thousand ei site, known a 
six square feet a erie Se dptncontaining iotly, Wo ee hundred AR 
square feet, being the a forty-four thousand nine eaten and thirty. 
ee same and and premises now leased aed and sixteen 
yy a certain lease signed by the eee eae pastor of 
loners of the 


Saint Ann’s Chi 
District of Columbia, dated October 16, 1933, and now i 
. included in 
parcel 


35/260. 
“Approved, June 15, 1934.” 


The purpose of this bill 
. Irpo was to authori ; 
the District of ee to sell the Ree 
aint Ann’s Church, for SRE 0 
school 


“Be it enacted bY 
States of America 7? 


a representative © 


purposes. 
The Tenley School 
was abandoned for i 
public school 
pur- 


poses in 1929. For sev’ 
without care, a : eral years the buildi h 
in anno ate hea The ata 
_ which property. adjoi uthorities 
joined the sch 
ool 
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property, believing that the old frame buildi i 
parochial school was inadequate to pee We fiat idly 
growing school, entered into negotiations with the Dishes of 
Columbia school authorities for the lease of the Tenley School 
and grounds for use in lieu of the old frame building a 
After several months of negotiations, the property was turned 
over to the District Commissioners by the Board of Education 
with the statement that the Board had no immediate use for 
the property for school purposes. On October 15, 1933, the 
District Commissioners entered into a lease with Srtiigs Ann’s 
Church by which the church authorities took over the property 
for a period of 2 years at an annual rental of $500. The church 
authorities then proceeded to spend considerable sums of 
money to put the building into condition for school purposes. 


On November 30, 1934, the property was sold to Sai { 
Church for $30,000. om BOO anc 


Provision for salary of a military instructor, high school cadets, 
approved, June 4, 1935 


“{Pustic—No. 88—74tH Concress] 
“{S. 1023] 


“AN ACT 


. “To provide for the payment of a military instructor for the high school cadets 
of Washington, District of Columbia. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United ~ 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, one retired officer of the United States Army, acting as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics at the public high schools of Washington, 
District of Columbia, shall be permitted to receive, in addition to his retired 
pay, the pay of a teacher in the public high schools of Washington, District 
of Columbia, not to exceed $1,800 per annum, under appointment by the 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia and payable from the ap- 
propriation for the expenses of the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

“Approved, June 4, 1935.” 


This legislation was enacted to authorize the payment of 
compensation to Col. Wallace M. Craigie, who, for many years, 
had been Professor of Military Science and Tactics in the 
high schools of Divisions 1-9. 
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t of this legislation was in the interest of th 
e 


nactmen ah 
The € ] cadets of Divisions 1-9 and also a personal tri} 
og has performed meritorious Servite 
in 


aigie W 
eit high school boys whom he has supervised 4 
e for himself a high place among the officers nd 
in the schools of Washington. and 


-<ing vocational schools to junior high school lev 
Maa proved, April 10, 1986 el, ap- 


o—No. 496—74TH Conaress] 
“fH. R. 8577] 


“AN ACT 


«{ PuBLI 


Teachers’ Salary Act of the District of Columbia, a; 
jon to raising the trade or srocatlonals ees 
Chools 


June 4, 1924, as amended, in relat! 
] of junior high schools, and for other purposes 


to the leve 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni 
Siates of ‘America i Congress assembled, That, it is the purpose of this nited 
raise the trade OF Focational schools from the present elementary anaes to 
to the rank of junior high schools as to salary schedule; and to provide ne 
other 


necessary legislation relating thereto. 
on and after July 1, 1936. the salaries of t 
’ ) eachers and pring 


“ggc. 2. That 
als of the trade or yocational schools shall be as follows: 


“To amend the 


Pi 
“CLASS 1—_TEACHERS 


lary of $1,400 per year, with an annual increa 
Se in 


“Group A—A basic sa 
a maximum salary of $2,200 per year j 
r ig 


salary of $100 for eight years, Or until 


reached. 
of $2,300 per year, with an annual increa: 
se in 


“Group B—A basic salary 
salary of $100 for three years, Or until a maximum sala 
z ry of $2,600 
wo per year 


is reached. 
“CLASS 2—~TEACHERS 
“Group A—A basic salary of $1,600 per i 
{ year, with an annual i 
salary of $100 for eight years, or until a si eet ae ence 
reached. maximum of $2,400 per year is 
“Group B.—A basic salary of $2,500 i 
500 per year, with an i 
salary of $100 for three years, or until i OREN pigeba an 
reached. a maximum salary of $2,800 per year is 


“Group C.—A basic salary of $1,800 
F per year, with an i . 
salary of $100 for ten years, or until a Seno lar rea ah pee 
a per year is 


reached. 
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“Group D—A basic salary of $2,900 per year, with an annual increase in 
salary of $100 for three years, or until a maximum salary of $3,200 per year 
js reached. 


“CLASS 8—PRINGIPALS 


“A basic salary of $3,500 per year, with an annual increase in salary of $100 
for five years, or until a maximum salary of $4,000 per year is reached, 

“Src, 3. That the Board of Education is hereby authorized, empowered, and 
directed to classify and assign the teachers and principals in the service in 
trade or vocational schools on July 1, 1936, to the salary classes and positions 
jn the foregoing salary schedule for said trade or vocational schools, in ac- 
cordance with such rules as the Board of Education may prescribe, 

“Spc. 4. That the Board of Education is authorized and empowered to es- 
tablish occupational schools on the elementary school level for pupils not 
prepared +o pursue vocational courses in the trade or vocational schools; and 
also to carry on trade or vocational courses on the senior high school level or 
in senior high schools. 

“Sec. 5. The appointinents, assignments, and transfers of teachers and prin- 
cipals authorized in this act shall be made in accordance with the act ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, as amended. (Public, Numbered 254.) 

“gc, 6. This act shall take affect on July 1, 1936. 

“Approved, April 10, 1936.” 

Up to the time of the enactment of this legislation and when the elementary 
schools consisted of eight grades, the vocational schools were operated on the 
elementary school level. Teachers and officers in the vocational schools re- 
ceived compensation according to the salary schedule for elementary schools. 

This act makes several important provisions: 

1. It continues the salary for class one teachers as heretofore for those vo- 
cational school teachers who are unable to meet the higher eligibility require- 
ments of junior high school teachers. 

2. It establishes the same salary schedule for teachers in class two as pre- 
yails in the junior high schools, including the group “C” and group “D” 
schedules which are the same as the salary schedules for senior high schools. 

3. It approves a salary schedule for the principals of vocational schools 
jdentical with the salary schedule for junior high school principals. 

4, It authorizes the Board of Education to establish occupational classes 
for elementary school pupils and such classes are gradually being established 
in the elementary schools. 

5. It also authorizes and empowers the Board of Education to carry on 
trade or occupational courses on the senior high school level or in senior 
high schools. This means that the Board of Education may approve voca- 
tional courses in existing senior high schools or may establish trade or vo- 
cational courses in separate schools on the senior high school level. f 

This act is the Magna Charta for the development of a comprehensive 
program of occupational education extending from the elementary schools 
through the senior high schools of the District of Columbia. 
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yiso relating to teaching or advocatin desi 
hools, District of Columbia, approved, Bit 

28, 1937 ay 
«[PusLic—No. 119—75rH CoNarEss] 


“(CHAPTER 273—Ist Session] 
“(H. R. 148] 


pro 


Repeal of 
a blic sc 


nism in pul 


“AN ACT. 


“To repeal & proviso relating to teaching or advocating communism in 4} 
public schools of the District of Columbia, and appearing in the District be 
Columbia Appropriations Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936 of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unj 
Congress assembled, That, the proviso appearing ned 
he subheading ‘Miscellaneous’ under the hes the 
‘Public Schools’ in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act for the pal 
year ending June 30, 1936, approved June 14, 1935 (49 Stat. 356), and =a 
ing as follows: ‘Provided, That hereafter no part of any coproodiarial 
the public schools shall be available for the payment of the salary of for 
person teaching or advocating communism’, is hereby repealed: pera 
however, That nothing herein shall be construed as permitting the ad £ ed, 
ing of communism. Vocat- 

“Approved, May 28, 1937.” 


“Be it enacted by 
States of America in 
fourteenth paragraph under t 


This legislation is self-explanatory. 


The District. of Columbia Appropriations Act for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, carried a legislative oe 
quoted above which later came to be known as th ee 
Rider.” Systematic efforts which were supported efile ll ah 
the public and by the school authorities in the District re ey 
lumbia, were made to have this legislation repealed T ©. 
efforts were successful in May, 1937. here 

Under the provisions of the “Red Rider” 
brarians, officers, clerks, and ucleate, aa oe cd Roi 
Auditor and the General Accounting Office to take rah nv es 
we had not taught or advocated communism or esr 
oy ag a teach or advocate communism in the aa 
ae als of t District of Columbia. Such an oath ara y 
aan was su mitted by all school employees, with e He 2 

uring the period when this legislation was in effect Re 
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Amendment to the teachers’ retirement act to provide for the 
ignation of a beneficiary op beneficiaries, Approved, April 
designa 5, 1939 


“[PuBLic_No, 25—76r 
“TCHAPTER 42—1op 
“TS. 1130] 


HL Conaress] 
Session] 


“AN ACT 


mend Public Law Numbered 111, Sixty. 
“To al 


“sixth Congress, entitled ‘An 
for the retirement of public-school teachers 
act 10) 


in the District of Columbia’ 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House o 
i of America in Congress assembled, Th: 
e i: 
a act for the retirement of public. 
a approved January 15, 1920, as 
ia’, 
follows: 


‘That every teacher from whose salary retirement deductions are made in 
“« i 
v nce with this act shall be required to designate in Writing a beneficiary 
ark eas to whom the amount of his deductions, together with interest 
orga dited thereon, shall be payable in the event of the death of such 
then cre é 
teacher. 


if Representatives of the United 
at section 10 of the act entitled 
school teachers in the District of Colum- 
amended, is further amended to read as 


“Sec. 2. In the event of death of any such teacher the order of precedence 
ing hall be as follows: First, to the beneficiary, or beneficiaries, 
of payments = Titing by the teacher and recorded on his or her individual 
aioe i if there be no such beneficiary or beneficiaries designated, 
account ; oom ay appointed executor, or administrator, of the estate; third, 
then to the du ies beneficiary, or if an executor or administrator be not 
if there be ne six months after the death of such teacher, payment shall 
Sai - registry of the District Court of the United States for the 
e made 
Beat of Columbia.’ 
“Approved, April 5, 1939. 


ious to the enactment of this legislation, no specific 
Bas had been made in law to provide for the payment i 
eae ment deductions from salary in the event of the deat 
Be ier This legislation was for the purpose of meeting 
of a ; 
such a situation. 
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to the teachers’ salary act relating to the distrity. 
Amendment oF and group D salary promotions, approyeq 
tion of FOUR April 6, 1939 
“ No, 26—76TH Conanress] 
Drea 43—1st Session] 
“fg, 1295] 


“AN ACT 


le V, of an act known as ‘An act to amend the we 
late the salaries of teachers, school officers cht 
Education of the District of Columbia” a 

amended, and for other purposes, pAD= 


us mend section 9, articl 
ated “An act to fix and regu ; 
other employees of the Board 
proved June 20, 1906, as 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the Wikre 


Congress assembled, That section 9, article V, of an at 
itled “An act to fix and regul. 

yi ¢ to amend the act entit egulate +] 

known as ‘An ac 1 officers, and other employees of the Board 


ses of teachers, schoo! ; 
Sean of the District of Columbia”, approved June 20, 1906, as amendeq 
and for other purposes’, approved June 4, 1924, be amended to read as folloes : 


“ ‘Sec, 9. That every teacher in the service on July 1, 1924, except as herein 
otherwise provided, and every teacher thereafter appointed, shall be assigned 
to group A of the class to which eligible or to group C of class 2 and shall 
be promoted to group D of class 210 Eroue iB lt ny class on the basis of 
such evidence of superior teaching and of increased professional attainments 
as the Board of Education may prescribe: Provided, That teachers recejy_ 
ing salaries in group B of class 6 on June 30, 1924, and teachers receiving 
salaries in group A of class 6 who on June 30, 1924, are on the eligible list for 
“promotion to group B of class 6, shall be assigned to group B of class 3 on 
July 1, 1924, without further examination or additional qualifications: Pro- 
vided further, That no person who has not received for at least one year the 
maximum salary of group A in any class or group C of class 2 shall be 
eligible for promotion to group B of any class or group D of class 9: 
And provided further, That the number of group B and group D salaries shall 
be divided proportionately between the teachers in the white schools and 
the teachers in the colored schools on the basis of the enrollment of pupils 
in the respective white and colored schools.’ 


“Approved, April 5, 1939.” 


The language of section 9 of the Teachers’ Salary Act quoted 
above is identical with the language carried in the original act 
with the exception of the omissi Gs 
maint Pp ission of the words, “in any salary 

The inclusion in the original legislation of tl i 

s he words “in 
salary class’ meant that the salaries in each of the Steen 


“Be it enacted by 
States of America nm 
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classes for the different school levels—ee 
SO dusitionial’ senior high, and teachers college, should be 
high d proportionately between the teachers in the white 
divi ig and the teachers in the colored Schools on the basis of 
Seo enrollment of pupils. 
the ae found to be impossible to administer this require- 
It of the law and at the same time observe the uniform 
ment of promoting teachers on merit. 
Da fig vate of the words “in an 
isidhe of law a require 
Pinistering and a require 
necessary. requires that the number of 
ete shall be distributed betwe 
cian 9 and the schools of Divisions 1 
sions ent. Following the experience of 
ele islation, it has been found pos: 
iad provisions of law satisfactorily, 
pr 


mentary, junior 


y salary class” eliminates from 
ment which was impossible of ad- 
ment which was believed to be un- 


salaries in the superior 
en the schools of Divi- 
0-13 on the basis of en- 
two or three years with 
sible to administer the 


sh intment o 
ading for the oppo u 
LNs schools of the District of 
Be 5, 1939 

“{Pousric—No. 22—76rn Concress] 


“(CHAPTER 39—Isr Session] 
“TS, 1125] 


“AN ACT 


f research assistants in the 
Columbia, approved, April 


ide for the appointment of research assistants in the public schools 
= Aiea the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


/ is Representatives of the United 
ee Tias oe Ge ake eet fe Board of Education 8 
erie feed ie appoint research assistants who shall qualify for att 
eerie ting such eligibility Tequirements as the said os a 
options are shall on appointment be bate, ne dls 2 
nate’ hers’ Salary Act, approved June 4, , in sas 
article I of the Teac! He A aha lee a 
with the professional quali 7 
ointment. d inted to either group A or group 
Pp “Sec. 2. Research sapere os apps fe ales Seer 
oe ea re of duties to be performed by such research assistants. 
sessed an 
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] be promoted to group B or 
f such evidence of superior ee D of 
the Board of Education ms and jn. 
1 be classified as teachers dope tesetibe 

Pay roll 


ssistants shal 
n the basis 0 
tainments as 
h assistants shal 


nt purposes. 
assignments, and transfers authorized j 
in ¢] 


the act approved June 20, 1906. 
, , AS al 


said salary °7 
crease! ;ofessional al 
_ 4, That researc 
purposes ® for retireme’ 
intments, 

dance with 


his act 
ae Mendeq 
6, This act sha ly 1, 1939. 


to the enactment of this legislati 
he offices of the Assistant Superin OD) esearan ag 
‘nal research were teachers assigned to th 1n charge 
without change of rank or salary. They, therefore ose offices 
the teacher payroll. » continued 
has Jong been an establishe : 
school department, it seemed desirable to ee hicean of the 
and to establish a salary schedule for research assis : that fact 
This act authorizes the Board of Education to a 
search assistants, provides a salary for such resear ase re- 
on either the junior high or senior high school seral assistants 
to the qualifications possessed and work to be pe i , According 
determines that research assistants shall be aye f ormed, and 
ers for payroll purposes and for retirement Moe as teach- 
authorizes them to be promoted to a superior salar: yo ‘ 


other teachers are promoted. 


Educational leave with part pay, approved, June 12 
, , 1940 


“[PusLic—No. 610—76rH CoNcreEss] 
“[Cuapter 342—3p Session ] 
“TH. R. 9326] 


“AN ACT 


“To provide educational 
, employees of thi i 
Columbia with leav i subupiientchon) i 
pare of absence, with part pay, for ie of the District of 
improvement, and for other purposes. Roses oly educations] 


#Be it enacted b: 
y the Senate and 
States of America i and House of Repr: i 
idee Ger ee assembled, That tose of the United 
2 e superintend: td of Ed i 
Re a oh ent of schools lucation, o 
y to any e é may gr 4 fey 
muloyectorteaidsBoand e uae ee of absence 
nm whose salary i 
ry 1s 
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fixed in the Salary Act approved June 4, 1924, who ha: 
schools of the District of Columbia not less than six y 
to filing application for leave, for purposes of educat: 
a period not exceeding one year at a time, under 
otherwise specified as the Board of Education may det 
of said person to be filled by the appointment of a qu 
ployee for the period of said leave: Provided, That 
eentum of the total number of the above-mentioned e 
leave with part pay at the same time. 

“Qpc. 2. Any employee to whom such leaye of ab 
shall report in writing to the Superintendent, in such form as the Board of 
Education may determine, the manner in which said leave of absence is being 
employed, and for failure to comply with any requirement of the rules of the 
Board of Education or to pursue in a satisfactory manner the purpose for 
which said leave of absence was granted, the Board of Education, on recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent, may terminate such leave of absence at 
any time. 


“Sec. 3. Any teacher whose salary is fixed in article I of the act approved 
June 4, 1924, who is granted leave of absence for educational purposes under 
the provisions of this act, shall receive compensation during the period of 
said leave, paid in the same manner as though on active duty, equal to the 
difference between the salary which the teacher would have received during the 
year he is on said leaye of absence and the basic annual salary of group A 
or group C of his salary class, less the amount of his contribution to the re- 
tirement fund, in accordance with the provisions of the Retirement Act, as 
amended and approved June 11, 1926. 


“Sec. 4. Any administrative or supervisory officer mentioned in section 1 
of this act whose salary is fixed in article II of the act approved June 4, 1924, 
who is granted leave of absence for educational purposes under the provisions 
of this Act, shall receive compensation during the period of said leave, paid 
in the manner as though on active duty, equal to the largest amount to which 
any teacher in the group B or group D salary class under his supervision 
would be entitled if given such educational leave, Jess the amount | of his 
contribution to the retirement fund in accordance with the provisions of 
the Retirement Act, as amended and approved June 11, 1926: Provided, 
That during the period of the leave of said officer, the Board of Hae 
on the recommendation of the superintendent of schools may authorize the 
temporary assignment to his position of any teacher or officer who ane 
under said officer on leave: And provided further, That the position : e 
teacher or officer so assigned may be filled during the period of such absence 
by a qualified temporary employee. 


S served in the public 
eats continuously prior 
ional improvement for 
conditions not herein 
ermine, and the place 
nalified temporary em- 
not more than 2 per 
mployees may be on 


sence may be granted 


“Sec. 5. The teacher or officer who takes leave of absence with ba ee 
for educational purposes under the provisions of this act shall be constrors 
ag in active service, and periods of service for salary increment Buren ine 
for retirement purposes, and the pay which the teacher or officer wou! 
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ken shall be used in computing retj 
Iremen 
t 4 
ne. 


received had leave not been ta 
nuities. 

Uggc, 6, Wherever t 
construed to mean both male and fem. 

«gee, 7. This act shall take effect on and 

“Approved, June 12, 1940.” 

This act authorizes the Board of Education to gr 
absence with part pay to educational employees f ant leave of 
professional improvement. The Board began its oe their own 

or 
nuary, 1928, when it ete toll 
Oved 
a 


cure such jon in Ja 


ronoun occurs in this act it 
Shall 
be 


ale employees. 
after July 1, 1940, 


he masculine P 


legislati 


pill for that purpose: 
326) which became law on June 19 
, 1949 


The bill (H. R. 9 
was introduced into the House of Representati 
t tat 
1940; it was reported favorably by the House Ci on April 19 
the District of Columbia and ordered to be pri ommittee op 
18, 1940. It passed the House on April 22. printed on Apri 
The Senate Committee on the Distri 
: ‘ trict p 
Hee on the bill, when Mr. Charles D. earth ma bia held g 
e : ‘mmittee on Legislation, and the Stiperit hairman of 
pee and proposed several amendments to the Rie cweel ap- 
oe approved by the Board of Education. A ill Which had 
plaining and justifying such amendments este et report 
A € i 
the Committee reported Ree ae 
'Y 


Committee. Subsequently, 
on the bill without amendment. The bill passed th 
the Sen 
ate 


on May 29, 1940. 
16) 
ne of the necessary amendments pointed out by th 
y the Bog 
rd 


of Education was a ch 

es change of date when the legislati 

bet ive—namely from “July 1, Peeteee yt 
Subsequentl. e 

y by adopti 
= Paar ption of a Concu 
a norane ie eee ae June 7, in the Totige Hao ins si 
rized to make the necessary an ore see 
ange of date 


The report of 
June 26, 1940, seis of Education on this bi 
bill and also certain certain changes in the 1] as bilbedated 
cussed elsewhere i additional provisi ene uee Orn 
where in this report ions. These will be di 
f is- 
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Credit for retirement purposes—Mrs, Bh. K. Pe 
July 11, 1940 


“[PrivAtE—No, 489—760x Conaress] 
“{CHapter 608—3p Session] 
“[S, 4048] 


“AN ACT 
‘For the relief of Elizabeth K. Peeples 


eples, approved ; 


upe it enacted by the Senate and House i 
States of America in Congress assembled, areas : oe eee 
District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized itd oes ia 
Jow credit for retirement purposes to Elizabeth K. Peeples { are id 
rendered by her in the public schools of said District as a ‘each rr sGigee 
tive principal, and director of the Community Center De; eral ae ees 
period between September 1, 1920, and July 15, 1939, ca te Se aak fe 
her into the teachers’ retirement fund of the District of Cainee oa a 
amount as may be determined by said Commissioners to be due niet fa 
for said period with interest thereon at 4 per centum per annum, co ; is 

“Approved, July 11, 1940.” Teas 


This legislation illustrates administrative difficulties which 
arise from the fact that some of the employees of the Board 
of Education are under the Federal retirement system and 
other employees are under the Teachers’ Retirement Act. 


The Director of the Community Center Department, al- 
though considered an educational officer, is by law under the 
Federal retirement system. 


Accordingly, when Mrs. Peeples asked to be relieved of her 
sition as Director of the Community Center Department 
and be returned to her former position as administrative prin- 
cipal, it was found to be impossible to make transfer of her 
retirement credits without specific legislative authorization. 


Accordingly, this legislation was prepared and piloted 
through Congress by the late Maj. Daniel J. Donovan, Auditor 
of the District of Columbia, who volunteered to undertake 
to secure an appropriate adjustment of this retirement matter 
for Mrs. Peeples. 

Mrs. Peeples and the school system recognize their indebted- 
ness to Major Donovan for this service. 
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cluded here because it is an yn 
essitated by the peculiar con Bac 
ions 


‘ation is in 
m is operated, notwithstand} 
Ing 


n nec 


type 2 

ts which the school syste 
the fact that the pill was not approved until Fala tu 
which is beyond the close of the 20-year period covered by >, 
report. Fe 


GENERAL LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE SCHOOLS 
having considered legislatio 

for the benefit of the Buble saan 
; f Columbia, this section will concern j eee: 
general legislation which affects, more or less indirect] With 
publie schools of the District of Columbia. This Tégitte the 
will be listed by titles, followed by a brief explanation pate 
act, accompanied by references to further information " each 
on the bill. » if any, 

1, “An Act providing for Saturday half holidays for certain Goy 
employees”, approved March 3, 1931 [Public—No. 783—7I1st Conceaained 


471). 
The passage of this bill changed the time of closir 
headquarters office of the Board of Education, and other peat: 
offices from three o’clock on Saturday afternoons to on school 
on Saturday afternoons. € o'clock 
2. “An Act making appropriations for the Legislative 
ye Br 
e fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and ait of the Goy- 
32 [Public—No. 212—72d Congress, H. Ts iat 


ous section 
directly 


emment for th 
approved June 30, 19: 


This appropriations act contains the so- 
lation and affected the pay of all tires Pati pred legis. 
schools of the District of Columbia. As a result e deren 
lation, all salaries were reduced by 8% per cent, # a cee 
1, 1932, this reduction to continue in force throu; h Se 
ation of the Economy Act. Beginning with aan the dur: 
re aetaten deducted from employees’ salaries by pane Ae 
- ete nited States. This remained in effect sueal Bie 
eer ee for the Executive Office and il “An 
ree aa executive bureaus, boards, commissi sundry, 
. e fiscal year ending June 30, 1935 eaehiins i 
? by r other 
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urposes”, [Public—No, 141734 Con Tes 
psied by Congress, which provided for the pitti LE 
per cent of the cut, retroactive to February 1, 1934 with 
additional 5 per cent restoration to take effect on July 1 1934. 
Al ae were restored to a 100 per cent basis as of April 
. Part II, Title I, Section 213 of this Econo 
fected the public schools indirectly in cases aay Poied 
department advised the husband that reduction of personnel 
was necessary, and that he would be among those to be re- 
leased if his wife continued in her employment in the public 
schools. From June 30, 1933 until 1937, approximately 35 
public school employees resigned on account of this legislation 
On July 26, 1937, Section 213 of the Economy Act was coe 
pealed by Congress with the passage of Public No. 212__75th 
Congress. Approximately 10 employees were reappointed or 
restored to service in the public schools, after their resigna- 
tion on account of Section 213 of the Economy Act. The 
others either were ineligible for reappointment after resigna- 
tion or were not interested in reappointment, 

Further reference—Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 1931-32, pages 73-75. 

3. “An Act to authorize the transfer of jurisdiction over public land in 
the District of Columbia”, approved May 20, 1932 [Public—No, 143—72d 
Congress, S. 2498]. 

The enactment of this legislation is of special importance to 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, to the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and to 
the Board of Education, in their separate and united efforts 
to develop public school playgrounds, municipal playgrounds, 
and larger recreation centers for the organization and develop- 
ment of an adequate recreational program for the District 
of Columbia. 

Further reference—Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 1931-32, pages 72-73. 


4. “An Act providing educational opportunities for the children of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who were killed in action or died during the World War”, 
approved June 19, 1934 [Public—No. 435—73d Congress, H. R. 9143]. 
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nding June 30, 1935 
+9 with the fiscal year ¢ vege the 
Beginning re te for the District of Columbia have akan 
Porn appropriations to carry out the provisions o¢ thi 
inclu’ § 
jslation. 

legislati vacations to Government employees, and 

or 


vide for 5 
5. “An Act to IRENE rch 14, 1936 [Public—No. 471—74t 
other purposes” approved Ma Congress, 


H.R. 9458]- iG F 
This legislation affects the annual leave of the clerks ang 


3 d librarians are ex 
ns. Officers, teachers, ani ; press] 
a ant the provisions of this act. THis act was amende 
Se IbIiG LNG, oon Se ce approved March 2, 1949 
which states that non-work days shall not be charged ag lexye 


“An Act to standardize sick le 
ie March 14, 1936 LP ublic—No. 4 
This legislation affects the sick leave of the clerks and tite 
todians. The officers, teachers, and librarians are expressly ex 
cluded from the provisions of this act. This act was amen ded 
by Public—No. 419—76th Congress, approved March 2, 1949 
which states that non-work days shall not be charged as leavin 
7, “An Act to provide for the further development of vocational educatj 
in the several States and Territories”, approved June 8, 1936 [Publie_No- 
673—74th Congress, H. R. 12120]. ° 
Heretofore, the public schools of the District of Columbia 
had not been included as beneficiaries under the various grants 
of Federal funds for vocational education. For the first time 
the above act, known as the George-Deen Act, expressly in 
cluded the District of Columbia along with the States and 
other Territories of the United States. 
Under the provisions of this legislation, the development of 
a more adequate system of vocational education for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been made possible. 
8. “An Act making the 11th day of November in each year a legal holi 
7 day” 
approved May 13, 1938 [Public—No. 510—75th C at ‘i 
Session, H. R. 6656]. one eiChap ert Bll 


This legislation, making Armistice Da; ] . i 
self-explanatory. y a legal holiday, is 


ave and extend it to all civilian employ, 


72—74th Congress, H. R. 8459] Ces! 
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g, “An Act to provide for leave of absence, with 

of the United States or of the District of Columbia Cae ted foe 
for jury service in any State court or court of the United 4 ie ” ants 
June 29, 1940 [Public—No. 676—76th Congress, H. R. 6507] pit to aS 


The passage of this legislation means that wh 
: ; e 
employee is called for jury duty, he shall not be eer eit 


annual leave nor lose any pay, but he shall i 
compensation for such jury duty. cece ee: 


19. “An Act to enlarge and extend the power and jurisdiction of the Board 
of a ee ae degree-conferring institutions operating within the Dis 
ict of Columbia”, approved Jul: fi ‘ 
ea asi » ppl uly 2, 1940 [Public—No. 718—76th Congress, 


This legislation makes it possible for junior colleges in the 
District of Columbia to be accredited by the Board of Educa- 
tion, in the same manner that junior colleges in the several 
states are accredited by the state Departments of Education. 

11. “An Act to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 


gation Act”, approved July 2, 1940 [Public—No. 719—76th C 
524—-3d Session, H. R. 9791]. ongress, Chapter 


This legislation authorizes the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board to refund to the respective school principals of the 
District of Columbia, money erroneously collected by the Un- 
employment Compensation Board over a period of years. The 
money so collected from the schools amounts to approximately 
$6,300. 


NEEDED SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


This section of chapter I deals with a program of legislation 
which the Superintendent and his associates believe should be 
passed by Congress. It will be obvious that some of this legis- 
lation is of immediate concern and should be enacted at once, 
such as the repeal of certain legislative provisions in the Ap- 
propriations Act. Some of the other proposed legislation is 
for future extension and improvement of the-school system and 
should be considered when conditions are propitious. 

The proposed legislation discussed herein will cover repeal of 
certain legislative provisions carried in the Appropriations Act, 
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amendments to existing school legislation, and new ie 
No attempt has been made to present this legislati wSletion, 


i in which it ma Aton 
order of importance, or 1n whicl ay appropr in 
sidered by the Board of Edueation, Priately K a 


Repeal of Legislative Provisions 


1, The Appropriations Act for the District of 
the fiscal year 1941 contains three legislative Provision ia for 
in the judgment of the Superintendent ang his Ong Which 
should be repealed. The reasons for the repe 
forth in each case. 
a. “Provided further, That the average of the Salaries 


in the public schools shall not exceed the average of 4 
ployees performing the same grade of work in the F 


SOc} 
"ae el 


he salarieg in 
Tee Public Line 
School librarians have charge of the libraries ioe 2 
schools and teachers colleges and also, like teachers € hi 

schools, assist the faculty in carrying on genera] aetivirn te 
the schools relative to their prescribed functions Meg of 


This legislative rider has the effect of reducing the call 
school librarians below the salary schedule established 
librarians in the Teachers’ Salary Act. The Board of Ed for 
tion believes that the school librarians are performing ae 
sary library service and their pay as provided in fe Tease 
Salary Act is not higher than is justified by the type of ser ers 
which they perform. Vice 

This rider is undesirable because it nullifies the Teachery’ 
Salary Act by providing a rate of pay for school librarians i. 
consistent with that act. The rider is a direct threat to the 
Teachers’ Salary Act and to tenure which the Teachers’ Salary 
Act guarantees to teachers and librarians. 


This rider is unworkable administratively because it places 
the salaries of school librarians on a conditional basis irre- 
spective of the librarians’ length of service or quality of service, 
The pay of school librarians, who in the Teachers’ Salary Act 
passed by Congress are to be paid a stated annual salary and 
enjoy tenure, should not be based on contingencies of adminis. 
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tration in the Public Library which have 


ever to the length and quality of service no relationship what- 


of school librari 

Fi A 1ans. 
pb. Provided, That this appropriation shall be so a ‘ 

tributed over the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941 ruraeiny and dis- 

ministered, during such fiscal year, as to Gusts ; a shall be so ad- 

will be utilized during such fiscal year for ar otal amount that 

to fuel, gas and electricity.) purposes.” (Referring 


The effect of this legislative rider is to pr : 
ficiency in the appropriation for fuel, Bie faa este on 
Jeaves no discretion to the Board of Education or the Dist o 
Commissioners to meet unforeseen conditions that ari a rict 
ing the use of the public schools. se/attect- 


For illustration, during this fiscal year beginni 

the Board of Education, under legislation ane ee 2a 2 
has established additional courses in various vocations iS ee 
yide an opportunity for unemployed as well as employed vee 
sons to increase their abilities in the various skilled ae as 
a part of the National Defense program. Some of these classes 
are operating from twelve o’clock midnight until eight o’clock 
in the morning. This increases the necessary expenditures 
made under this appropriation. It is expected that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be reimbursed for this expenditure from 
National Defense funds. 


The personnel of the School Department participated in 
the registration of the youth of the Nation on October six- 
teenth. Immediately thereafter, various draft boards were 
set up in the various schools for handling the selection of 
draftees. The use of school buildings in the evenings and over 
week-ends has substantially increased the cost of fuel, gas, and 
electricity. It is understood likewise that the District will be 
reimbursed for this expenditure. 


School officers no longer exercise any supervision and control 
over Community Center activities carried on in the public 
school buildings. The administration of such activities is 
under the direction of the Co-ordinator of Recreation, who 
functions under the joint supervision of the Commissioners of 
the District and the Board of Education. 
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; jtuations which exist g,.: 
‘yustrations of sit pire Ist dur: i 
These a ae show how difficult it is to anticipate is this 
fiscal year sons as they arise. d to 


sible situat! j 
meet Po o discretion lodged with the Comm; 


; is 0 : N1Ssj 
Since Ae Board of Education, the only alternative jc 
or with t he appropriation is exhausted, 8 to 


when t : 
close the schools the possible uses to which ¢ View 


inty as to ‘ : } he pyh: 
of the uncertain ue during this period of national enue 


schools may be P that this legislative rider sho Ney 


; ingly urgent la 

+ ceems increasing tae uld } 
i iminated from the Appropriations Act. e 
&No part of the foregoing appropriations for public schools shall 

s e 


i i f age ex 5 

ting children under five years of ag cept chil 

1 Aa half of the school year who will be five se Ge 
1940, and children entering during the seedntts of 

| year who will be five years of age by March 15, 1941 half 


The Congress has by law provided, among other thin i 
that “The Board shall deter ne all questions of general poliey 
relating to the schools ‘ The above legislative Bey 
sion restricts the Board of Education in its admission of pupil 
to the public schools. This restriction 1s unnecessary and i 
desirable and should be repealed, leaving the Board of Educa- 
tion free to establish rules and regulations with respect to the 
admission of pupils that will best serve the interests of he 
patrons of the schools. 


Amendments to Existing Law 


2, Amendment to the Cosmetology Act to relieve the public 
voeational schools from certain provisions of that act. 


It is the opinion of the Corporation Counsel under an opin- 
ion approved by the Board of Commissioners under date of 
December 9, 1938, that the Cosmetology Act, (Public No. 579 
75th Congress) should be amended in several particulars, 
This opinion is concurred in by the Legislative Committee of 
the Board of Education and the Board. 

The following proposal will illustrate the fundamental char- 
acter of the amendment which is believed to be desirable: 
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“That the provisions of the act (H. R, 6869—T, 
amination and licensing of those engaging in the at 
in the District of Columbia) shall not apply to ay 
ducted under the direction of the Board of Balai Is and classes con- 
Columbia or to teachers of cosmetology in ee fe of the District of 
Education of the District of Columbia except that _ ‘oy of the Board of 
or severance of their connection with said schools or ae graduation from 
or teachers shall be subject to examination and re oes such students 
the same rules and regulations as may be fiektted tat according to 
the District of Columbia Board of Cosmetology.” or all others by 


There has been an extended public demand in which th 
school officials concur, that the following legislative etek 
should be modified to permit licensed operators to ae 
cosmetology in the homes of their patrons, = 

Section 12 of the act provides, “It will be unlawful for an: 
tice cosmetology for pay in any place other than a esbictel beaker “shop” 


Other suggested amendments and the reasons therefor ma: 
be found in the aforesaid official opinion of the Corporifion 
Counsel. 

3, Amendment to the Teachers’ Salary Act to make it un- 
necessary for certain persons who are promoted to adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions to suffer an actual loss of pay 
during the first year of service in the new position. 

Teachers are paid their annual salary in 10 equal payments 
and receive no salary payments during the months of July and 
August when the public day schools are not in session. Officers 
are paid their annual salary in 12 equal payments. Obviously, 
teachers and officers receiving the same annual salary would 
receive different monthly salary checks, the teacher paid in 10 
payments receiving a higher monthly salary than the officer 
who is paid in 12 monthly payments. 

Under these circumstances a teacher who is promoted to an 
elementary school principalship any time after September 
first will lose an amount of annual compensation ranging from 
$183 to $433 in the first year of service as a principal. 

Legislation should be enacted to correct this situation which 
penalizes an efficient teacher who is promoted to an adminis- 
trative or supervisory position. 

4, Amendments to the Educational Leave Act, (Public No. 
610, 76th Congress H. R. 9326) to include certain additional 


Provide for the ex- 
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rovisions and to modify or eliminate certain unn 
ive restrictions. Ccessary 
ve heretofore been a d. 


ministrative 
Amendments to this act ha 
the Board of Education and should be enacted hig eee dh 
a. Modification of the law to make the word “temporary” aw : y 
tion 1 apply to the period of service and not to the sian aS Used ip 
“temporary” has & legal meaning not applicable to the aa since the Sec. 
leave is given. umstances won 
er 


which educational | 
pb. The two provisos at the close of section 4 should be elim; 
act because the first proviso 1s unnecessary and the pea aon fro 
Proviso j, he 
1s und 
le~ 


sirable. 

The first 
the Superintend 
arrangements to 


cational leave. 
The second proviso is undesirable because it ¢ 
0 
ntemplates 


the possibility of assigning teachers to tak 
) 4 e th 
thereby disregarding the fact that officers’ ine of Officers 
in one item 1n the Appropriations Act and te 1€s are Carried 
are carried in another item in the Up proshin a hers’ Salarie 
minimum salary, therefore, left by an officer jons Act, The 
tional leave could not be used to pay the te 801ng on educa_ 
signed to take his place during his absence acher who jg as. 
A provision should be incor se ; 
: porated in thi ' . 
ing the case of the teacher or officer Bae ogee tos Soviets 
a and at the close of said educational lea: es educational 
a me position elsewhere or for other reason ve may wish to 
ne ae “ea in the District schools. It ae ie discontinue 
ae o0 authorities that the public shoul He € opinion of 
Pale ¥ use of public funds in such cases fo be protected 
stiey wo oe benefit. The Board aa pay the Dis. 
pproved an amendme: ucation h 
arrange fi iment: to: the i 
aatey é re ee o a District of a BrcoR reat Nee 
: t educational | : all of th 
ices were terminated withi eave if a person’ c 
educational leave. within two years after coinpletitnand 
For further discussi rs 
ussion of am 
report ad endment. ; 
spied iby thelBbard Of PaaEe to this act, see the 
on on June 26, 1940, 


proviso is unnecessary since the sch 

ent now have authority to are Boarg and 

fill a position left by the person take essary 
Ing ed 
u- 
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5, Sa ait to the Teachers’ Sa] 

edules for instructors, assistant prof, 

Fis, and other personnel in the GAR 
‘At present the salaries of instructors satiate 
rofessors, and presidents of the teachers tile ant professors, 

yided for by law; on the contrary, their Malate i are not pro- 

in each Appropriations Act. are established 

Immediately following the creation 
in the District of Columbia, the Boa 
legislation to cover a salary schedule 
teachers crak! ate nae were 

tion is still desirable and should be en 

la For further information and ele ae 

proposed legislation, see statement prepared by Hoes this 

tendent under date of January 23, 1935, cattle 

6. Amendment to the Teachers’ Salary Act to revi th 
salary schedule for assistant superintendents and feelin the 
ant superintendents. assist- 

At present, the salaries of assistant superi : 
at $4,200 with an annual increase of $100 Hei en 
$4,700. The minimum salary of the assistant superintendents 
js only $200 more than the minimum salary of supervising 
principals or principals of senior high schools. 

On the other hand, the maximum salary of $4,700 of assist- 
ant superintendents is $2,300 below the minimum salary of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The salary of the first assistant superintendents begins at 
$5,000 with an annual increase of $200 per year with a maxi- 
mum salary of $6,000. Correspondingly, the minimum salary 
of the first assistant superintendents is only $300 higher than 
the maximum salary of the assistant superintendents and only 
$500 higher than the maximum salary of supervising princi- 
pals and principals of high schools. 

On the other hand, the maximum salary of $6,000 for first 
assistant superintendents is $2,000 below the minimum salary 
of the Superintendent of Schools. 

In budget hearings before the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Bureau of the Budget suggested the desirability of readjusting 


ary Act to Cover salary 


8, presi- 


of the teachers colle 

es 
rd of Education sieht 
for the employees of the 
unsuccessful. Such legis- 
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plish them more nearly mid- 
painedi ney subordinate to ys retween 
; on the one han and to © ag 
ant superintent oheA oir on the other Cae Salary of the 
ropriate time, legislation should be soy ah : 
adjust the salaries of the assistant superintendent, \ to re 
frst assistant superintendents as follows: Nd the 
‘Assistant superintendents beginning salary—g5 9 
snerease of $200 per year for five years, bee With 
Maxj- 


4 ta 
salaries toes qi 
these sr eg of officers 1 


mum of $6,000; . , A 3 

First assistant superintendents’ beginning salary—g 
with an annual increase of $200 per year for five years 6,500, 
maximum of $7,500. Wie 


New Legislation 


de for more adequate and effectiy 
€ educatj 
Onal 


7, To provi 
facilities and services for the handicapped childre 
trict of Columbia. n of the Dis, 
On September 21, 1938, the Board of Education at 
Ointed 


an Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children. 6 
period of nearly two years, the Advisory Committee ; eee 
capped Children devoted itself to a comprehensive 2 Handi. 
educational needs of all types of physically hahaicee of the 
dren, It presented its report to the Board of Ed Pped chil. 
July 1, 1940. ueation on 

Legislation should be prepared for submissi 
, é is 
based on the findings and recommendations Ba . Congress 
Committee on Handicapped Children, of which M dvisory 
Grattan Doyle, President of the Board of Ed eis Henry 
Chairman. Meation, was 
8. To provide for the education 
t under 
eon of Education of all children of the eine of the 
whose education is now paid for out of public fund olumbia 
to ope public agencies. uncsiallotied 
xamples of the kind of educational iviti 
: acti 

spas of Education would be the Paohibes ene 
capped children, which is carried ut 
ed on by the Board of 
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ie Welfare, and the educational program at the Indus. 
rom School, which was taken away from the Board of 
; tion and placed with the authorities in 


charge of the 
a 
be eerie Home School. 
3 To establish a plan for replacement of antiquated ele- 
Heat school buildings. 
e 


the request of Senator J ohn H. Overton, 
At ittee on Appropriations of the Se 
ubeomm Ross A. Collins, Chairman of the 
aaa aerate of the House, in a letter addr 
Apron Board of Commissioners dated July 14, 1939, the 
dent © f{ Commissioners appointed a committee of District 
Board fs make a survey of the old elementary school build- 
officials the District with a view to reconstructing and consoli- 
ings 10 h buildings if the need for and advisability of such 
dating alata be established. The Commissioners designated 
action aie J. Donovan, Auditor of the District of Columbia, 
Maj. Dans n, with Capt. John L. Person, Assistant Engineer 
as ohne and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Ce Aaurike other members of the committee to make the 
Schools, 
study inetd was appointed on August 25, 1939, and sub- 
The aiesitt to the Commissioners on February 28, 1940. 
mitted its pagKtHae detailed information with respect to the 
This repor ntary school buildings, showing location, date of 
older eleme number of rooms, and enrollments over a six- 
ena The report likewise includes characterization of 
vibe raat al and recreational conditions an We ena, 
ak RUA fortiation as to the comparative cost of main- 
Ce is h operation of existing structures as compere 
ee beta school units constructed within recent 
with lar 
adn he opinion of the Superintendent that legislation od 
Ease De Or orporating provision for carrying out the ee aa 
ihe ee era tiatiche of this pre I a as ae 
a ets and purpose 
Ras are Pe tha eet ite ae approved February 26, 
ear 
1925. 


Chairman of the 
nate and Repre- 
Subcommittee on 
essed to the Presi- 
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hen public school property ; 

10. That, Loar ae ae longer eee Be He 
trict of aa sales be held in the United States Trade » the 
a a Board of Education of the District of Coll to 
o Oe He school buildings and sites. Um. 
M is recognized that the title to inate: in the Die 
trict of Columbia is in the name of the Commissioners a te 
District of Columbia. Since me meat ads Purchase of 
land and for the construction of eae was ®2PPropriateg 
in the school budget, it seems oa ore es Provision fo, 
continuing available to the schoo ree: unds which accrue 
from the sale of school property. T Rae ot might be ayaiy 
able for re-appropriation for the purchase of additional lang 
which is very much needed, and whic h sometimes has to 
purchased hurriedly in order to reserve it for Public schoo] ne 

11. To provide for the establishment of junior Colleges jn 
the District of Columbia. 

According to a publication of the Office of Education, there 
are more than five hundred junior colleges in the various States 
of the Union. These junior colleges exist as a part of long. 
established colleges and universities or as independent insti- 
tutions. Some of these junior colleges are publicly controlled 
and some are privately controlled. The Bulletin Number 3 
on junior colleges above referred to, and issued by the Office of 
Education in 1936, contains detailed information as to the 
organization, scope, and purpose of junior colleges, This Bul- 
letin shows that there are nine institutions within the District 
of Columbia or adjacent thereto that have junior college de. 
partments. 

On July 2, 1940, Congressional legislation was approved by 
the President authorizing and empowering the Board of Edu- 
cation to accredit junior colleges operating within the District 
of Columbia similar to the manner in which state Departments 
of Education in the 48 States accredit junior colleges within 
their respective jurisdictions. The legislation established 
methods for accrediting junior colleges similar to the methods 
set up for authorizing institutions of higher learning in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to confer degrees. 
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ant to this legislation, the Board of Edu 
¢ 


credited the following junior colleges: ation has al- 


pursu: 
ready ac 
‘ iversity 

onal University 
sf eastern University, 


th: a 
Bev pus University 


Colum 
e Superintendent is of the opinion th : 
Fistor colleges is a logical development look ablshment 
.-» the first two years of collegiate education hay mak- 
available to larger number of young people desiring fo ran 
courses 1D higher education. The fact that already in Wash. 
Fngton and the vicinity there are several such institutions i 
evidence of this alee ons is 
ne Superintendent is of the opinion tha : 
aa Jegislation should be sought Rue Rite 
Education to establish junior colleges to be organized and . 
ministered along with the existing Wilson and Miner Rewthers 
Jleges. ref 
anally, it is the opinion of the Superintendent and hi 
sociates that systematic steps should be taken through ie nt 
Jation, or otherwise, looking toward the improvement of the 
resent administrative provisions for the organization and ad- 
ministration of recreation for the District of Columbia as well 
as for a satisfactory headquarters building for the Board of 


Education. 


CHAPTER II 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION 
JULY 1, 1920-JUNE 30, 1930 


PREPARED BY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Cuester W. Hotmes 


For the 10-year period July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1930, there 
is contained.in the Superintendent’s report to the Board of 
Education for 1929-30 an adequate description of what was 
accomplished in improving both instruction and supervision. 
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of the topics dealt with at that ti 
ime w 


f the description: ill in. 


son below 
the scope 0 
pildren 


standing of ck 
@ correction of physical defects of childre 
n 


jzation of pupils into classes 


wee 
e 
“seained teachers entering the service 


hers in service 


T OF INSTRUCTION AND SUPERY} 
SION 


JULY 1, 1930JUNE 30, 1940 
Extension of the Testing Program 


e from July 1, 1930 to J 
a marked extension in the use of maieiietnie 1940, there w 
tests throughout the school system. More an g achievement 
pursued courses in tests and measurements aS more teach i 
prepared them to give not only the tests whi pea wii 
lish . Q's of their pupils but also the at would estab, 
indicate diagnostically the specific weaknesse 8 which would 
in particular phases of subject-matter or their of those pupil 
essential parts of that subject-matter. Ex ey en the 
tests has shown the teachers the value of ee tae with the 
provement of classroom instruction, and h e tests in the ae 
aa pm ae eet of her work. arecae helped ths 
Such ee ae progress of her pupils more ate ee 
research erate a Hepatol the Fea ee 
pee gyal Me of both divisions of the s cnebes the 
or schools which th any tests for the use of indi sates veal 
cause of the acut a Ow staffs would have bi Viduall classes 
ae e limitations of personnel. een unable, be- 
stafis of the research d BN OCT 
1939, composed epar nes 
, composed of teachers assi d ere, until Jul 
Pe me had shown keen ciceet : Ae d pce! classroom 
r the testin pet n an A 
had been pe pei in its beginnings. aes ppuude 
reclassification ious to the above date sous enor 
as research assistants; but ei (Ss secure their 
- as not until 


IMPROVEMEN 


In the decad 
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1939 fiscal year that the Congress 
in. the ecessary to put such reclassification i 
Jation 3 Members of the original Staff of 
oly bs ee reclassification took qual 


i lifying 
spire 2 salary levels. 

- the eae heavy demands in 1938-3 

Increa 


9 and in 1939-40 from 

‘or and senior high schools for Sroup and individual 
the junio ve taxed the services of the two departments to the 
testing Deane hampering factor in this extension of service is 
utmost. cost of secondary-school tests, which makes the 
the high testing fall far short of the needs of the service, 
pudget for nee of an adequately-staffed and supported depart- 
Siesta and measurement 
t 0 


S is as important to a public 
tem as is a research laboratory to a great manufac- 
ol sys 


‘ to which it is certainly analogous in 
turing Cel at ae Allocation of additional funds for the 
many of a more tests will greatly aid the effectiveness of the 
urchase 0 am. Harlier detection of deviations from normal- 
testing aes telligence and mastery of subject-content through 
ity in at enable the school personnel to apply remedial 
testing W hich will make easier and More satisfactory any 
measures P tiatinenta that may be indicated and at the same 
curricular ad) the mental outlook of the pupils coneerned. 
time improve vement in remedial instruction has been a direct 
Maiked he rhe availability of research data showing indi- 
w ane 
Bical disabilities. 


enacted the 
Nto effect on 
teachers who 
examinations 


en 
gcho 


Establishment of Special Classes 


i been a part of the school 
typical classes had male 
toner 22 thea dof en 
seers hy ird decade and well into the 
pargve ee ae service imperative. Additional classes were 
ion 0 3 
mt up 0 mpertiine ae poate 1938, the first da 
5 i s. In , : 
ee Ee were established ios Ease 
who It not be olpsatied ae yma ut ae slow and 
ne eeu esivects of the grades was so m 
the regula 
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ery of subject-content was so weak 
special treatment. These classes are known ates to requir 
classes and are definitely for overage pupils. Th CCUDation « 
is kept low—about 10 boys and 10 1e enrollme 

sue an appropriate program of academic and ne Who 
tion, The boys engage In handwork involvin Ae instny li, 
terials and the repair and fai simples, 

eNance 

f 


use of pooks and materia 
home utensils and furniture; the girls ] : 
§ le 
ote ho 
ally 


the common 
to sew and to cook and to take care of the ho 
They receive some elementary cafeteria ciation? 

all instruction must be on a very elementary re _ Obvious} 
yalue of these courses has been demonstrated aSIS. Ag tn 
have become available for securing serch Tesoure e 
these groups of slow-moving children, the cent teachers i 
ally being increased in number. ners are erady. 
The junior high schools have made preparati L 

f these boys and girls when theyihe nee 

y educational growth which make: a reached 
Tansfer to 


the instruction © 
that point in thei 
advantageous sociall 
y and educatj 
Ationall 
y 


those schools more 


for them. 
In order that the senior high schools might be 
ready to re. 


ceive these students when they are eligi 
eeive the gibl 
junior high schools, a committee has Hee sou tenet from th 
the kind of educational has been at work surveying 
opportunities which tho *veyin 
make available to the pupils upon their arrival se schools can 
eee Conservation Classes. In 1933 si h 
cd were established for white and ee conservation 
cee ie for enrollment by the Health Depart pupils recom. 
ant is purpose were especially lighted and ment. Rooms 
os naa Att a instructional Saat Mineo with 
1 ese pupils. A class h eee tins 
heh ! ¥ as been 3 e to 
na epomine es Ms Although mibcial fLskee th he 
been | nior high school: Se 
ind ools fo . not 
“abe ac have been met by the iia pupils, their 
under di or Crippled Pupils. During th ape 
nder discussion considerable pr: g the 10-year peri 
miingiiorstadeg lato Se De ee has been made te 
pupils. A’ commodations fo pee to 
t first they were housed in ae tte ates eat 
srooms, but 
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more recently modern accommodation 
for them which have been equipped 
for these pupils. 
On June 26, 1940, a valuable compre : 

mitted by the Advisory Comnie tear oe Hes sub- 
which had been appointed by the Board of itn cani hildren 
q thorough study of the needs of such pupils ier to make 
dations pertaining to all types of handicapped meet 
gerve aS & guide for the establishment of facilities ea will 
pupils as well as for needed legislation. Mrs Ga G these 
Doyle, president of the Board of Education oe hy ape: 
the committee composed of school personnel medi if of 
yisers, and selected citizens, d Teal ad- 


S$ have been provided 
and adapted especially 


Reorganization of the Kindergartens 


Because of provisions in the appropriation bi 

calling for drastic changes in the Bndeeurten oes 
arrangements had to be made beginning in September, 1930, 
for the transfer of a number of kindergarten teachers +6 va- 
cancies existing in grades 1 to 4 of the elementary schools, A 
number of serious technical questions was involved including 
that of setting limits on enrollment; and at several of the 
Board’s meetings discussion was held on their settlement. 
Finally, at a meeting of the Board of Education on November 
10, 1930, the Superintendent of Schools presented six orders 
to fix procedure. At a later meeting, on December 17, 1930 
the Board established the 5-hour teaching-day for kindergarten 
teachers. A more thorough discussion of the effect of such 
kindergarten reorganization upon administration and super- 
yison is discussed in chapter III. 


Extension of Vocational Education 


For many years prior to 1936 instruction in vocational edu- 
cation had been carried on in schools established on the ele- 
mentary school level. 

With the passage of the George-Deen Act in the spring of 
1936, the District of Columbia had, for the first time, granted 
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3 +d for vocational education. The effecy 
to it Federal aid pproximately $80,000 of Federa] 


4 ake @ ; : 
act was to fis five District vocational schools, The 


ided Feder: 
home economics, 


Of this 
Money 


deral funds for instruction in trade 
and 


agriculture, teacher-trainin 
rder to provide adequate - and 
a head of department, fo, ae 

1- 


0-1 
educational program made Secide 
e 


industries, 


istributiv \ ne 
cae for this special training, 


yisions 1-9 and a hea 
appointed to supervise an 


Act. 
by the George-Deen 
tas in the spring of 1936, the Congress passed an act raisin 


tus of the vocational schools from the elementg, 

er pre high level. The salary scale of the junionad e 
schools was substituted for that of the elementary schoolg 
The Board of Education established the qualifications nea 
sary for the teachers in service to meet the new demands for 
professional training and extended the time in which the 
might qualify for the higher salaries. y 

These two acts of Congress gave a sharp impetus to ins 
tional training. One of the first things done was to raise ay 
standards for admission to the vocational schools. The iti 
mum age-limit was set at 15 years. Provision, however, w 1. 
made for admission of special cases on recommendation e 
school principals. Students to be eligible for admission ifs 
have completed the work of the ninth grade. No longer ad 
the troublesome students in the elementary, junior, and senj 
high schools be sent to the vocational schools. Students ned 
ing disciplinary attention and care are not eligible for admi g 
sion to the vocational schools. S- 

Adoption of a plan to use the Federal funds afforded by the 
George-Deen Act brought about the appointment of an ad- 
visory board for vocational education composed of nine mem- 
bers—three employers, three men employed in the trades, and 
three homemakers. There are six white and three colon 
members. This board advises with the Superintendent and 
his associates at his call on problems involving policies in the 
operation of the vocational-training program. 

The number of trades offered has been notably expanded 


a 
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a 1936. Two new vocational schools— 
a Chamberlain aR ne Lenox), 
» been built since » An additi 
Margaret Murray Washington Voceonaaeee rn ae 
extending its facilities for girls in Divisions 10-13 ee 
In the fall of 1938 the school-day was lengthened 3 i 
sn order to provide two 3-hour sessions and te Tt 
period. Three clock-hours daily are devoted to sho ‘i ae 
¢jon in the trade of the student’s choice: one did Raat 
clock-hours daily to instruction in subjects related di nots 
that trade such as trade mathematics and trade seine nd 
and and one-half clock-hours daily to academic age Ct lesa 
ae HH glish, history, civics, music, and physical adel tiok” iad 
A Jarge number of the teachers in th i 
have met in full the Federal reece Rett Coes 
perience and training; more, in fact, than funds are svailibls 
for part ues She their salaries. ; 
The provisions of the George-Deen Act 
provide for instruction in distributive hat Cheers 
this work have been organized in both day and evening schools 


s the Dennison, and 


In Divisions 1-9 


Art 


There has been steady growth in the development of an 
art education program to conform with progressive practices 
in general education. On the elementary level the function of 
art instruction has been characterized by these developments— 
establishment of a Fine and Industrial Arts program as an in- 
tegral part of the whole educational program, change of status 
of art teacher to that of supervisor, and greater emphasis on the 
development of creative abilities of children. Study groups 
and in-service classes in fine and industrial arts have been 
organized for elementary teachers. Each junior and senior 
high school has one or more teachers in the field of art, accord- 
ing to the needs of the building. Art is required two periods 
weekly in grades 7 and 8, and one period weekly in grade 9 of 
the junior high school. It may be elected as a half major (5 
periods weekly) or as a full major (10 periods weekly) in the 
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ked aptitude. In th 
those who show mar sss" mer 
Oe a the work is entirely elective. ior 
ig 


Instrumental and Vocal Music 


e increasingly to the fore in the last 10 er 
in all Jevels of the school system. Additional appointments A; 
the instrumental instructional personnel have enabled Ee 
junior and senior high schools to offer instruction in orchestra] 
instruments on a daily basis. In the senior high schools this 
instruction has been extended to include band instrumentg - 
well. Asaresult these junio? high school orchestras have made 
a marked advance in the type of music played and in the 
quality of its performance. Because of this improvement jn 
training, the junior high school students bring to the senior 
high schools certain potential ability which 1s utilized jn 
membership in the school orchestras, which give major cre dit 


toward graduation. fe 
Several of the elementary school divisions have developed 


orchestras, and much fine group singing is being achieved 
e combining of representative pupils from the Vari 
Glee clubs also have been 


Music has com 


through th } epre 
ous buildings within each division. 


formed. 

Similarly the senior high school bands offer excellent oppor. 
tunities for students to profit from that kind of musical bein 
ing and, like the orchestras, extend credit towards graduation. 
The high school cadet bands, unlike the school bands a 
limited in membership to boys only. Annually, a band ae 
petition is held in each of the two divisions as a part of ni 


regimental review of the cadets. 

For pupils who enjoy group and choral singing, special 
classes and glee clubs have been organized. In April, 1940 
city-wide concert was held for the enjoyment of the publie 
in the McKinley High School auditorium in which all hae 
of Divisions 1-9 participated. The program was shared b ; 
boys’ chorus of 150 voices and a girls’ chorus of 250 voices be 

Increasing recognition of the need for the development of 
musie appreciation—the art of listening with understanding to 
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music—has resulted in an incre 


as 1 ase j 

in both junior and senior high scttlwinat ae ce 

an Wider use of the radio and of Phonograph oe ea 
n al 


revel has greatly increased the effectiveness of this prog 
ram, 


{n addition, the National Symphony Or 
py Dr. Hans Kindler, has for the past 10 
creased the number of students’ concerts 
the 1939-40 school-year, ten concerts wer 
echools of the various sections of the ci 
was given in Constitution Hall in the la 
all the pupils in Divisions 1-9, 


ood 
classes 


chestra, conducted 
years gradually in- 
Played until during 
© given in the high 
ty. A final concert 
te spring of 1940 for 


A Program of Physical Education 


EOF several Meg ts before 1920 the Board of Education had 
manifested its practical interest in the physical welfare of 
pupils through: (1) providing for instruction in their physical 
well-being; (2) seeking to discover and correct physical de- 
fects; and (3) affording greater opportunities for play and rec- 
yeation. This interest grew during the early years of the 
1930's. 

Beginning in 1935, with the appointment of a new head to 
the consolidated Department of Physical Education in Divi- 
sions 1-9, a program of instruction in that field was worked out 
with the collaboration of the head of the same department in 
Divisions 10-13 which was approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion in March, 1936, that bids fair to establish that subject on 
a sound basis for years to come. In both divisions of the 
school system more definite and effective programs of inter- 
high school athletics have been developed. The senior high 
school athletic rules were significantly changed to emphasize 
educational values through the management and conduct of 
athletic competition. These changes served to conserve health 
of the boys and to develop desirable attributes of character. 

The junior and the senior high schools require two periods 
of physical education weekly of each student unless the student 
can present a physician’s certificate asking release from this 
requirement for a specified period because of the student’s 


. 
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i ior high schools 

ae Te ty. In some senior h ih 
ee SANG esily of military drill for this requirem ay 
substitute ‘5 flexible; and while it recognizes that nt 
r 


Will 
be all ine sobts to 5 periods weekly as facilities and addin 
the reclame are secured. The content of the course includ 
al aera in health and health habits as well as the chit 
ae padats required and known familiarly a8 gym) 
tiga es of physical exercise are provided accordin ie 
Special typ d needs of the students. In several senion 


nstrate' ; 
Fea enol physical education may be elected by the girls a 


Barro 1930 to 1940 substantial progress was made jn full. 
ing the four-point program for the development of play snd 
ing ction with the public schools: (1) the newer 


reation in conne Y ) 
sats had much more play space available for their use than 


before; (2) more equipment was obtained to outfit for pla 
purposes schoolyards that were inadequately equipped; (3) 
worn-out equipment was replaced in many instances through 
specific allocations of funds for that purpose ; and (4) super. 
visors of playgrounds received compensation for service per- 
formed after school hours and during the vacation period, 

In 1939, however, Congress provided in the appropriation 
pill for 1940, that the Playground Department of the District 
of Columbia and the Community Center Department of the 
public schools should be united in one department whose apy 
tivities should be operated under the joint control, supervision 
and direction of the Commissioners of the District and the 
Board of Education. This involved the appointment of a dj- 
rector of this joint enterprise responsible to both the Commis. 
sioners and the Board of Education for the successful manage- 
ment of the play-and-recreation program for the youth of ana 
District. 


Size of Classes 


Among the important factors which determine the effective- 
ness of instruction is the size of classes. While, since 1935 the 
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ment in the elementary schools of Diyic: 
Dpveit a decrease from the ere tise 1-9has shown 
e in the elementary schools of Divisio € converse has 
d the existence of many oversize aiseas 10-13. This 
roup of schools. Although the per teacher loads an the latter 
nd the senior high schools of Divisions 1-9 ae the the junior 
spective norms of 27 and 25, there is ove the re- 


No serious bier 
those schools. On the other hand, the pupil-teaches estion in 
the junior and senior high schools of Diyisions 10-13 atios in 
too high. eet 


Suitable instruction cannot be offered in 

regardless of educational level. Deprivation of portato 
snstruction as provided in existing courses of stud fies rs 
thie discrimination against those students who find dein : feed 
by force of circumstances 1m overcrowded classrooms and too 
puildings. This situation can be relieved only by the soni is 
py the Congress of additional salaries for teachers t fires 
signed both to the elementary and the secondary levels, ie 


peen tru 
has cause’ 


Character Education 


In the late years of the 1920's there was considerable dis- 
cussion concerning the place of character education in the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia. A representative com- 
mittee of officers and teachers appointed by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools undertook a study to determine the extent to 
which character-training was provided for in the educational 
program. So many interesting and suggestive features were 
developed through this study that sentiment grew for experi- 
mentation with a character-training program. The findings 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Racketeering and Crime, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Royal S. Copeland, brought to 
the fore the Nation-wide lawless attitude among an amazingly 
large number of young persons. 

Advancing the belief that “Sublie schools could do more to 
prevent delinquency than all other agencies within public con- 
trol” 1 Senator Copeland used his influence in the Congress to © 


—— 
1 Copeland, Royal §.—Education and the Prevention of Crime—The Educational Record, 
April, 1934, The American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. Repnnt p. 3. 
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Congressional Demonstration in Charactop 
the Public Schools of Washington, D, ©, The 
r experiment began on July 1, 1934, Ay ur 
sistant superintendent was appointed by the Board of Eduga_ 
: take charge of the character-education program, 
ear teachers, counselors, clerks, and cooperating officers 
sntlertook the experiment, which continued for a 2-year Detiods 
Selected elementary, vocational, junior, and senior high schools 
Specialists of national repu- 


das the laboratories. 
articipate as consultants and advisors 


secure funds for a 


Education in 
demonstration 0 


were used as 
tation were invited to p 


the staff. i : 
ca useful information assembled during this 2-year expeyj_ 


ment was made available to the whole school system andl 
the community through public addresses and mimeographed 
reports. For lack of funds, the experiment was brought to ; 
close in June, 1936. However, the influence of the extensive 


study and research is still felt throughout the system. The ae 


periment resulted in: 
1. A keener understanding on the part of the individual teacher of ter 


responsibility for the adjustment of her pupils to their school, home, and 


community environments. 
2. A continuous attempt by both officers and teachers to adapt more 


effectively than heretofore the school offerings to the demonstrated needs ie 


pupils. 
3. A greater effort by the entire school personnel to inculcate in all public 


school children those traits of character and habits of conduct that will best 
prepare them to live together in harmony and to represent the highest type of 
good citizenship. 


Night Schools 


Tn order to make night school instruction more effective two 
directors were appointed in 1931, one in each division of the 
school system. The program of studies for the night high 
school has been rearranged in harmony with day school re- 
quirements. The number of subjects offered has been added 
to until the courses for the night school compare favorabl 
with those of the day school. In addition several ey cenit 
subjects have been included to meet the demand of an ap- 
preciable number of students. Those now graduating fo 
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night hie? school receive 9 diploma equal to that of the 
+ P ; 
eee persons take night courses to improy y 
af pro motion in their daily employment wi thotly dolce 
eeting graduation or college-entrance requirer tea 
annually diplomas are awarded a substantial siticdesee but 
fates {0° graduation. The length of the course ost hate 
oth diplomas those successfully completing it is 51 Tewards 
with classes meeting 3 evenings per week. Man fee 
me frorn the day school personnel; but all Gan ae 
eligible for appointment in the night schools must ae ae 
py the respective Rou. oe examiners. rae, 
The provisions 0 e George-Deen Act 
sible @ greatly extended program of trade ens felt 
schools to men employed during the day. Atieidates wae 
vreased steadily as the benefits from such instruction ha id ee 
come known. ie F mah 
Interest in prac ical app ications of the principl 
making has been stimulated by the Periies Scteahe hes 
courses offered in this field by means of George-Deen “aid 
Classes were organized in convenient meeting places for grou; 
of women who were interested in certain phases of henGatakiat 
These meeting places are not always school buildings. The 
aim is to give instruction in any phase of homemaking desired 
by these groups. Coordinators to the heads of the home eco- 
nomics departments are constantly counselling with women’s 
groups throughout the District to assist in the organization of 
these courses, many of which are of the short-unit type. 


The Teachers Colleges 


Legislation was enacted in 1929 transforming the 3-year 
normal schools into teachers colleges with the right to confer 
the degree of bachelor of science in education. The first of 
the 4-year classes entered in that year and graduated in June, 
1933. Attendance at both the Wilson and the Minor Teachers 
Colleges is limited to 150 members in each class. Preference 
in admission is given to local high-school graduates who stand 
in the upper half of their classes, and then to nonresidents 
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: i The teachers colleges prepare students 

with similar sean and junior high schools. 
to teach in e - ade just closed gradual improvements havo 

During the ae at the two colleges to meet the accredita. 
been put into e ts for such institutions of higher learning, ita 
tion scat 8 requirements have not been fully met, 
some respects the teachers colleges have introduced in-seryigg 

Since me has been highly beneficial to our teachers who 
training ve ae improvement. Such courses have made it 
desire pro af rmer normal-school graduates to complete the 
gees a the teachers colleges and receive the bachelor’s 
require 


degree. 
Consolidation of Departments 


provement of instruction by making it more unified 


DOR eRae departments of instruction were consolidated. Such 


and sequential, certain 


eats a abetalaal the Department of Chemistry and Biology and the 
.In . 2 


sera ar 1-9 were consolidated to form the De- 

Physics in Divisions 

ae Rae To that new department was assigned also the re. 

Pant for supervision of instruction in general science in the junior high 
spo! 


ee the retirement of the head of the Dapartment of Science in the 


secondary schools, Divisions 10-13, in February, 1936, the elementary and 
the secondary Departments of Science were consolidated under a single head, 

3. Following the death of the Director of Domestic Art in Divisions 1-9, 
the Department of Domestic Art and the Department of Domestic Science 
were consolidated in November, 1935 into a Department of Home Economics, 


In harmony with the philosophy which underlay the con- 
solidation of departments, the scope of the work of the De- 
partment of History was widened to include geography, a sub- 
ject up to that time not assigned to any department. The 
field of supervision of the Department of History now includes 
history, geography, and such correlated subjects as civics, ec- 
onomies, elements of law, world problems, and sociology. 


Provisions for Supervision 


The Superintendent's report for the 10-year period closing 
June 80, 1930, gave particular attention to the methods which 
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been used to secure better supervision of ; 
no é 
jevels of the school system up to that time ierencation on all 
us emphasis on improving classroom naire out continu- 
effectiveness of the teaching program ig lost on, much of the 
In 1937 it was felt that the work performed 


“subject directors so closely pa, of the 
at of de- 


ervice would be 


special ‘ 
artment heads that their usefulness to the 
enhanced if they were given the full respotisi i i 
ips. Consequently, on July 1, 1937, netan of head- 
special subjects were promoted from salary ¢] Nn directors of 
class 11 and made heads of their respective de ass 10 to salary 
rocedure has materially strengthened the ee This 
jnstruction in those departments and has rai ee of 
dignity on parity with that enjoyed by th Ee to a 
ments. er depart- 
Important changes in the organization oe Nae 
public schools of the District of Gofonsine ieoal ae in the 
during the past decade. With a view to improvin sive 
tion on the several levels of the school system oeriatd ws 
of departments have had their supervision extended ¢ eads 
include both the work in the secondary schools and 4 Gs 2 
mentary schools. This has resulted in a better unified Bas e- 
lum providing for the growth of pupils as they move from a 
level of experience to another in their educational develop- 
ment. During the 10 years, in recognition of the scope of hat 
work, a number of directors have been promoted to the rank 
of heads of departments. 


During the decade just closed, the requirements for teaching 
in the District of Columbia have been advanced considerably. 
A bachelor’s degree, with required educational content, con- 
stitutes the minimum requirement for elementary-school 
teaching. Two classifications have been approved for the 
junior high schools, one requiring the bachelor’s degree and 
the other requiring the master’s degree. For appointment to 
teacherships in the senior high schools, 2 master’s degree is 
required. Because of the special nature of the work offered 
in the vocational schools, in which trade experience is essen- 
tial, a high-school diploma is required. In addition to the 
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high-sehool diploma, an applicant must havo haul ean ye 
trade Oe has been made in recent years in Providin 
; Mul er, for teachers. The teachers colleges have 
Se aa seminars at no cost for teachers in service, Definite 
conducte f in-service training for teachers are also conducted 
programs ‘ the supervisory officers in general. These pi 
each es ive to meet individual needs, as they range fe 
ee fic guidance required by the probationary teachers to 
the egrerimetital and creative Lee offered to teacherg 
who are ready for this type of experience. Supervision has he. 
increasingly cooperative and democratic. In line With 
come ssioh groups democratically organ. 


is, workshops and discussio! em 
seat are more and more replacing the traditional type of Hite 


SAN that the Superintendent said in his report 10 years ago 
bearing on supervision can be reaffirmed, but with the addeq 
confidence that the changes in organization and in personne] 
in the supervisory field in the interim have brought to pass 
many of the outcomes he indicated then as desirable, 


Curriculum Revision 


Curriculum revision is not new to the District schools, but 
by 1937 it seemed that a general city-wide curriculum revision 
should be undertaken. Informal conferences among selected 
officers and teachers, in whieh articulation between the various 
levels of the system was stressed, were held during the fall of 
1937 and spring of 1938. In November, 1938, the Superin- 
tendent appointed a Committee on Articulation composed of 
officers and teachers from all levels of the system. 

This committee began work early in January, 1939, and in 
June of that year it submitted a report which contained a 
philosophy of education for consideration of the school per- 
sonnel as a guide for a program of curriculum revision, It 
also recommended setting up areas that needed more complete 
definition and detailed study. To carry out these recommen- 
dations the Superintendent appointed a steering committee 
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airect the program of curriculum rey} 

tod work in the areas suggested, 

te case this philosophy of education will Provide th 

ss orinciples by which the program of curriculum 
Li worked out in the years immediately ahead 

w ate to include it in this report— : 

which the committees will work. 


S10n and five commit 


© guid- 
Tevision 
, it seems 
wpropri a8 well as the five 


areas m 


Philosophy of Education for the Public School 


District of Columbia hg 


We believe that each child is an individual 
interests peculiar to himself. He is the cente 
tional process ae aaa thought of as a whole—mind 
pody, and spirit. He shoul’ “earn to appreciate the privileges 
and to meet the responsibilities of life, He develops insist 

articipation 10 mental and physical activities and through 
the satisfactions of real and vicarious experiences in oe 
contacts. We believe we should seek to develop in Mini 
deep-seated sense of service and tolerance, and an increasing 
awareness of the individual’s responsibility to his group and 
of the group’s responsibility to the individual, 

We believe we should provide opportunities for differenti- 
ated education; use the data which will discover remediable 
needs; apply the corrective techniques; integrate the factors 
that influence development; and through purposeful teach- 
ing, provide challenging situations that lead to desirable out- 
comes. 

Our materials of instruction should be so varied that each 
pupil will find numerous appropriate challenges. We should 
use from our cultural heritage and from our present environ- 
ment that which enriches, interprets, and encourages inyesti- 
gation and creative activity. We should take from the cur- 
rent fields of experience and subject-matter that which is 
functional. 

We should hold as the immediate aims for American educa- 
tion equal opportunity for all and progressive development 
for each individual according to his needs and capacities. In 
addition to promoting his growth in the basic skills, attitudes, 


With needs and 
t of the educa- 
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physically sou 
ionally stable and 


dent, discerning, 40 


cially ¢ and 
sponsibl 


home, family, 
an appreciation of American ideals, principles, and 
fs Purposes 


that will promote the progress of our own democra 
over into world citizenship. acy and carry 


Committees on Curriculum Revision 


It is highly significant that the membership of e 
ed below is composed of ies & of the 
on all 


five committees not 

levels of the school system instead of f F 

This is in keeping with the strong seine ast a levels 

yertical supervision more than in horizontal s naan that in 

the hope for better articulation of the vario upervision lies 

Only by having all teachers and officers ites school levels 

of the aims and problems of the individual TRE informed 
Instrue- 


tion can the best, most effective teaching result 


1. The establishment of a unified curriculum from the kind 
ergarten thro 
ugh 


the twelfth grade. 
2.C) i i 
Jassroom techniques, subject matter content, and the ui 
ise of textbo: 
‘oks 


and instructional material de 
: al pendent upon differenti 
or to ability, achievement, and social perce! groupings of pupil 
accumulati i : . 
ulation and use of an informational background 
und for e 
ach 


child. 
4. isi i 
Provision for guidance according to its broadest meani 
eaning, 


5. Establishment of stand 
ards for the promoti 
on and retention 
of pupils 


Revision of Courses of Study 


Although the sch: 
school system is : 
program . ae engaged in A 
a a of emricgium revision, several BORON eo 
produce courses of study in eee 2 nenuined 
e with rec- 
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i the committ 
endations of ees, It has g 
e, to make available to the devise. pelt desirable, 
f certain courses to carry along the work pele re- 
til the new courses are ready Of particular 


omm 
therefor 
yisions © 
departments un 

Next Steps 


om the foregoing brief account of ph 
Fon and administration that have ined ee fut 
ship to the most BIO Bora functions of improvement of te a 
ing and supervision, it is clear that forward-looking ste each- 
e taken in the years lying ahead to consolidate the gai ipods 
in the decade between 1930 and 1940. gains made 

The first step to be considered, therefore, i 
press forward for a teaching staff sufficient a cae of 2 
room teachers to enable the schools to operate at the fake ass- 
pupil-teacher ratio established for each school ive ree 
tional teachers can come only by provision of funds authori fe 
by the Co es for ee pirpore rized 

Another step essentia. to the effective givin i : 
must be the realization of a program of Pope ae 
tion which will provide adequate physical facilities for a 
and students on all levels of instruction. Sl 

‘An important problem to which serious attenti 
thought must be directed is the closer and more eee 
ticulation of instruction on the elementary school, the junior 
high school, and the senior high school levels. 

Adequacy of supervision is essential to the provision of an 
effective program of instruction. The work of supervision is 
the most important single duty of a principal or a depart- 
mental head. If supervision is to be productive of the best 
results in teaching, the number of teachers for whose develop- 
ment a principal or a departmental head is responsible must 
be reasonably limited. To this end, it is imperative that the 
services of additional supervisory assistants be provided. 

The Board of Education is seeking appropriations for the 
replacement of the two teachers colleges with a view to mod- 
ernizing these institutions and equipping them with facilities 
for a more adequate teacher-college program. 
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CHAPTER Il 
ovEMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


IMPR' 
THROUGH ORGANIZATION OF STAFF, JULY 
1920-JUNE 30, 1930 1, 


PREPARED BY First ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Rosert L. Haycocx 


Covering the 10-year peri | 
there is set forth in the Superintendent’s report to the B 
of Education for 1929-30 a full statement describing on 
€ 


tion of staff. 


organiza’ 
ovements 


indicating impr" 
+ of new positions— 
perintendents 
endents 


Establishmen 
First assistant su! 
Assistant superint 
Administrative principals 
Heads of departments of physical training 
Director of school attendance and work permits 
Annual substitute teachers 

Reorganization of existing positions— 
Supervising principals 
Directors of intermediate instruction 
Directors of primary instruction 
Assistant directors 
Director of household arts 
Enlarged and reorganized boards of e: 

New assignments to officers— 

Heads of departments 
Directors of special subjects 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINIST 
RAT 
1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1940 aa 


xaminers 


Complexity of Administrative Functions 


In the effective operation 
of a large school it is i 
Lake from an administrative point of view nae Nea 
understand his responsibilities and perform his Tae Ga 
cient- 
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ly. From the Superintendent down to the principal of the 
smallest building functional activities and responsibilities have 
their interrelationships, both downward and upward. Thus 
there develops a very complex administrative system in which 
a large number of officers are assuming responsibilities in 
their respective spheres of activity. 

‘Tt is the aim of the Superintendent to organize and develop 
his official staff with a view to the greatest possible efficiency 
in meeting the educational needs of this city. In addition to 
the major objective, namely, providing a proper program of 
instruction on all school levels, the Superintendent is con- 
cerned with the training of teachers, with adequate school- 
house accommodations, the economic operation of buildings, 
health and safety measures, procurement of supplies, repairs 
to buildings, enforcement of school laws, wise expenditure of 
funds, care of property, keeping of records, and the prepara- 
tion of a school budget. 

In the execution of his numerous functions the Superinten- 
dent requires the assistance of many associate officers such as 
assistant superintendents, presidents of colleges, research offi- 
cers, examiners, supervisors, principals, heads of departments, 
directors, statistician, and accountants. Responsibilities must 
be fixed in every sphere of activity, and as the years bring 
changes, adjustments are made from time to time so as to 
bring about a proper coordination among the several school 
departments and levels. 


Definition of Line Officers and Staff Officers 


Quoting from the By-laws, Rules and Regulations of the 
Board of Education, the administrative and supervisory officers 
are described as follows: 


“Chapter III. Section 1. 1. The administrative officers are line officers 
exercising authority between the classroom teacher and the Superintendent 
of schools; they are the first assistant superintendents, the assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of schools, the supervising principals, and the principals 
of schools, including presidents of teachers colleges.” 

“Chapter V. Section 1. 1. The supervisory or staff officers are specialists 
employed to assist the administrative or line officers in the discharge of their 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities but are not responsible for ad- 
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functions; they are the assistant superintendents j 
esearch, the heads of departments, the directors of nN charge ot 
< specia] 
Sub. 


ministrative 
and the statistician.” 


educational 1 
jects and departments, 
Progress and Change Bring Administrative Proble 
ms 

Education never before has played so important 
our daily pursuits. Persons desiring greater Sra Part in 
most any employment or avocation can find sine 1 al- 
special instruction either in the public schools or Fa giving 
Fyening classes in our schools are continually addin elsewhere, 
of electives and numerous organizations in the He 8 variety 
courses that are requested. These growing Aecay sponsor 
eds have brought many new a nine 
Stra 


senting community ne 
tive problems that are difficult because of the lack of 
and insufficient funds for materials and Se teachers 


Although the great depression with its i 
stress has retarded our educational Tdehae EY economic 
certain movements in our social welfare have Sonny Ways, 
impetus and have produced changes Rreretieteels ntly added 
factors should be cited as having had an effec t ools. Four 
ministration of the public schools of this city: abi the ad- 
able increase in the enrollment of the junior ral Ja remark- 
schools; (2) a growing interest of adults in the co senior high 
their education in evening classes; (3) a gre Be of 
upon the value of vocational training, and (4) re a 
support 


for certain phases of special education. 


Marked Increase in the Secondary School Enrollm 
ent 


During the two decades } 

uri deca just ended the pupi 

the junior and senior high schools of this nace, i 
reased as 


follows: 


: 1920 
ee high schools a 1940 
enior high schools --------- 5: ie 10,651 | 20,702 
= 13,428 . 
: 17,503 


There are three maj 
jor causes for this incr 
ment of is increase: 
ed iad ae eed school-attendance ie a o CUO 
5 ewer opportunities for annie wens ae child 
of youth; 
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and (3) & greater interest on the part of the public in higher 
education. 

The most striking development during these years has been 
the emergence of our junior high schools as a major section of 
the school system. The administrative adjustments relating 
to this development have been important and far reaching. 
The junior high schools from small beginnings in the early 20’s 
had expanded steadily until they approached nearer and near- 
er the ultimate goal of city-wide enrollment of all seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade pupils. 


Administrative and Supervisory Spheres Better Established 


A far more satisfactory situation now presented itself for ex- 
tending downward into the junior high schools the supervisory 
functions of the heads of departments, and at the same time 
to promote directors whose authority had been limited to the 
elementary schools to heads of departments so that their 
special function would extend into the higher levels. This 
movement in the direction of a better coordination of official 
functions was one of the most important administrative im- 
provements in our schools in the last decade. 

Changes affecting heads of departments and directors since 
1930 may be shown as follows: 


[1929-30] 1939-40 
Number of heads of departments _ a 15 24 
Number of directors = 13 5 


The full effect of these adjustments in the scope of official 
responsibilities upon supervision and the program of instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools has been set forth in chapter IT. 

Supervision in the system has steadily improved during re- 
cent years, due to the progressive strengthening of the staff 
of supervisory officers. Large numbers of teaching principals 
in the elementary schools, who had little time for supervision, 
have been gradually replaced by administrative principals who 
are free from regular classroom teaching. Thus the principal 
is enabled to devote full time to supervision, which results 
in great improvement in classroom instruction. 
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2 in the Blementary School 
t administrative changes have taken a 
schools affecting grade levels. For is i 
teachers 0 ementary schools were certified beans Years 
of Education as eligible to teach either in the kin i Board 
It became evident that there diol ee 
€ bet. 


Better Articulator 


Importan 
N the 


ter articulation. 
in this city in 1898, specially trained directors wer 

cyte) sin TOR GENS t € appointed 
garten department. : 
become a separ 


schools and were certifie 
to teach in 
mit them to teach 
seemed to separa 

schools so that it appeared that rinci 
ee hene zeae all principles of coordination 

Considerable progress was made in the early thirti 
ordinating the work of the kindergarten and fr na HES ATs 
that time first grade work was quite formal pede Until 
kindergarten exceptionally informal. In te that of the 
coordination the teachers colleges discontim id surteniti 
of training kindergarten teachers for that pee the practice 
the Superintendent recommended to the ne ae Instead, 
that preparation at the colleges be on eh Of Education 
eee Intermediate, and Junior Hi Piglet 
ae re fo include kindergarten, first, Bae do, The 
tea Nat he intermediate group was to b seabird 
a ine ues fifth, and sixth grades € prepared to 
vas a distinct step forward b aa 

ae eae uaeeiandins of rie es to the 
Bete e an instruction for the young fy ne eale 
in the ne ee was in the direction of bere ao oa 
y schools, r articulation 
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Toward the latter part of the 10-year period it was deemed 
advisable for purposes of administration and supervision to 
reorganize the kindergarten as an integral part of the elemen- 
tary schools, Accordingly, the two positions of Directors of 
Kindergartens were abolished. This change in the supervision 
of kindergartens was consonant with the general at fol- 
lowed by the Superintendent of removing areas Sha ots 
the control of central authority over to local direction. The 
supervision of kindergartens is now vested in the supervising 
principals and the principals of elementary schools, who ate 


assisted by the director of elementary instruction and her su- 
pervisory corps. 


Redistribution of Supervisory and Administrative jieantring 

The policy of the Superintendent to decentralize supervision 
and to place greater responsibility locally has continued con- 
sistently during the two decades as new administrative princi- 
palships have been created. The aim has been to reduce the 
number of teaching principalships. 

During the period from 1885 to 1915, it was the policy to 
build small eight-room elementary schools. Very few of these 
schools were enlarged during this period. As communities 
grew, additional buildings were erected, They were built to 
accommodate grades one to eight of the elementary schools. 
In 1915 there were 129 buildings of this kind in the school 
system. 

Meanwhile, a new administrative policy was established 
whereby two or three nearby buildings were grouped under the 
same principal, who was relieved of any regular teaching du- 
ties. After 1915, new elementary schools constructed were 
of the extensible type, and as communities grew the buildings 
were enlarged to 16 or more rooms. Additions were erected 
enlarging many of the buildings of the earlier period. Under 
this plan, the number of teaching principals decreased rapidly 
as administrative principalships increased. 

The new salary schedule approved by Congress in 1924 au- 
thorized administrative principalships. 
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Jual reduction of ; 
‘ there has been a grac teachir 
Since rae 1940 the number had been reduced to 21 takes 
Pe ineipals and the number of administrative Principals 
ing ; 
had been ne 
Administra 


reased to 78. Leet : 
tive changes in the principalship of elementary 


chools gave Tise to a consideration of the question of reducing 
s 


radually the number of supervising principals. In 1920 there 
g 12 supervising principals, 8 in Divisions 1-9 and 4 in pj- 
were 10-13. It was agreed not to fill positions of retiring gy. 
eet principals. Under this policy by the close of the 
Poll a) 1930-31 there remained 5 supervising principal. 
a s in Divisions 1-9 and 3 supervising principalships in Dj- 
vision 10-13. This number stands unchanged at this time, 


Administration of Vocational Education 


came evident that the public schools were pre- 
paring too many boys and girls for white-collar jobs. Labor 
leaders recognized the problem and advocated the training 
in vocational schools as a foundation for later success in the 
industrial life of the community. — Vocational training, like 
manual training, had its beginning in the elementary field and 
was considered helpful especially for certain slow-movin g 
pupils. But it became evident as the years passed that pupils 
of low intelligence could not be expected to attain great success 
in the skilled trades. The result was that as compulsory at- 
tendance laws were requiring pupils more and more to remain 
in school for longer periods the level of vocational training 
advanced naturally into the secondary schools. Today many 
of our large cities which are distinctly industrial areas are pro- 
viding vocational schools that are virtually trade schools for 
pupils as old as 18 years of age and higher. 

Great impetus for additional opportunities in this field was 
brought about by the interest of the Federal government in 
vocational training as a cure in part for unemployment which 
had become so serious a matter during the period of the de- 
pression. By 1938 the vocational program began to loom so 
large that the administrative leadership became an almost im- 
possible burden for the head of that department. It was then 


By 1930 it be 


00 


decided to appoint an officer ¢ ini ‘ 
schools and to exercise a iéidérahitndnvalitgeeen 1 eae 
sponsored by the Federal government. The feud resists 
ment who had been supervising the shops and othide Mee 
arts work in the senior high schools, the junior hi fe soll 
the occupational classes and the regular classes in i ai ee 
tary schools was thus relieved of responsibility for th ride 
actually done in the vocational schools. "aa 

Meanwhile the vocational work in our night schools has i 
creased to an unusual extent. Many persons employed fi th : 
industries of our city have enrolled in the connate irc 
with a view to improving their skills and their efficiency in 
ue peculiee Secon Ths activity has added conatdenshty 
to the complexity of administrati isi i 
an a ere ation and supervision of in- 

These administrative changes have undoubtedly been in the 
direction of bringing about a far better understanding of the 
educational philosophy on which this work is built. Fortun- 
ately these activities so closely related to the defense program 
may be more effectively organized and administered under 
our new administrative set up. The educational values and 
principles involved have become more clear cut with the re- 
sult that the outcomes will undoubtedly be more satisfactorily 
attained. 


Administration Improved by Assistant Principals in 
Secondary Schools 


Larger senior high schools and junior high schools developed 
naturally as a result of the marked increase in enrollment in 
secondary schools which took place during the last decade. As 
these schools became larger institutions the complexity of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties justified the appointment 
of assistant principals in order that the operation of such 
schools might be made more efficient. Accordingly the Board 
of Education approved the following rules relative to the 
standards that should be followed in appointing assistant prin- 
cipals to growing senior high schools and junior high schools: 
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CHAPTER XV 


“Section 6. 1. One assistant principal may be appointed in a junior or 
senior high school when the number of pupils exceeds 1,000. ' 

“9. An additional assistant principal may be appointed in a junior or senior 
high school when the number of pupils exceeds 1,500. 
«3, Not more than two assistant principals shall be appointed in any junior 


or senior high school. : 

“4. Whenever a junior or senior high school shall be entitled to one or more 
assistant principals, at least one of its administrative officers shall be a woman,” 

The responsibilities of principals of buildings on all levels 
of the school system have so materially increased in recent 
years that principals in charge of large schools should be pro- 
vided with assistant principals and adequate clerical help to 
handle the many demands upon the principal’s office and thus 
bring about a more efficient operation of our larger schools, 
Up to the close of the 1939-40 school year, however, no funds 
had been appropriated for assistant principals for junior high 


schools. 
During the las 
senior high schoo 


+ decade the number of assistant principals in 
Js has increased from 11 in 1930 to 15 in 1940, 


Next Steps 


1, A clerk should be assigned to each large elementary 
school; the larger junior high schools should have at least two 
clerks and clerical assistance should be provided for adminis- 


trative principals. 
2. Assistant principals should be assigned to the larger 


junior high schools. 
3. There is a need for more systematic supervision of the 


educational program for handicapped children. 


CHAPTER IV 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS 
JULY 1, 1920-JUNE 30, 1930 


PREPARED BY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT A. K. Savoy 


In his annual report to the Board of Education for the 
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school year 1929-30, the Superj : 

II, chapter 7, of that rane Brae Cie In section 
growth which had taken place in school facilities seo the 
1, 1920 and June 30, 1930. Those facilities wer een July 
to the instructional levels which they, were to e classified as 
lowing table indicates the classification of eas at _ The fol- 
the instructional levels they were to serve: acilifies as.to 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOL FACILITIES, JULY 1 1920-JUNE 


30, 1930 
New Additi 
Bekele Buildings | to Buildings| Classrooms | Assembly Copan 
Gymnasiums New Faclities 
Elementary: 19 
Divisions 1- 18 
Divisions 10-13 10 To : 


eo Loial _22__ 23 366 

Vocational: az 13 _ 
Divisions 1-9 
Divisions 10-13 1 8 


ee Lolal 1 8 
Junior High: 

Divisions 1-9 5 3 Nee 
rect ‘i 55 
Divisions 10-13 2 2 S400 

Total 7 5 wos SS Lea 
Senior High: $.950 
Divisions 1-9 2 1 5.150 
Divisions 10-13 1 "950 
Total 2 2 6.100 


In greatest part, the facilities listed above represented a net 
increase in the capacity of the public schools. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS, 
JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1940 


Throughout the decade beginning July 1, 1930, and ending 
June 30, 1940, consistent and painstaking effort was made to 
provide school buildings adequate in size and facilities to meet 
the needs of public education in the District of Columbia. 
That those needs might be more easily visualized and the pro- 
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indi ‘cilities be spread over a reason 
vision of a SS eae prepared a succession of tne 
aie cf ae Three such general programs were formu. 
building Se of those programs covered the period bee 
lated. The 1930, and ending June 30, 1935; the second, 


ai 1037 to June 30, 1942. At the request of the 
fenestrae oi the District of Columbia and as a part of 


gis ; ram, a third school-build; 
i tal-improvement program, @ : ing 
Heath was prepared covering the 5-year period commencing 
y 1, 1941. i 
Rul * e school yeat 1939-40, at the request of the “conferees 
n the District of Columbia Appropriations Bill for the fiscal 
een 1940,” made through the Commissioners of the District 
at Columbia, school officers prepared a program for the con- 
solidation and reconstruction of certain old elementary school 
buildings. 


The extent to which additional facilities were acquired js 


Ae: ; yhich include the construction of 
dicated below in tables, whic’ nstr ue 
tel facilities on sites already owned by the District of Co- 
lumbia through the availability in the fiscal year 1939 of ap- 
proximately $1,038,000 from Public Works Administration 


funds: 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS 
THAT CAME INTO OCCUPANCY DURING THE PERIOD 
BEGINNING JULY 1, 1930 AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1940 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


See Assembly |School Year 
School Description of Gymnasiums} of 
Rooms Occupancy 
Division 1: 
Eaton Addition 1 1931 
Hardy New building 4 1934 
Hardy Addition 4 1937 
Hearst New building 8 1934 
Janney Addition 8 1932 
Key Addition 4 1932 
Lafayette New building 8 1932 
Lafayette Addition 4 1938 
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Schoal Dees ily Number ]_A exc 
ion nal a cs sal School Year 
Occupancy 
Mann New building 
Murch Addition i be, 
Stoddert New building 1932 
8 1932 
Total, Division 1 
a el a 1 
Division 3: 
Bancroft Addition 8 

1 Bancroft Addition 1934 
Keene New building 8 : a 
Shepherd New building 4 i 
Shepherd Addition " ae 
Truesdell Addition 8 ee 
Whittier Addition 5 Pie aes 

1 Whittier Addition Ao 

1 1940 
Saaacistal $Divikion See ig 
Pee w=. a 
Division 5: 

1 Bunker Hill New building 4 1940 
Noyes New building 4 1932 
Noyes Addition 4 1940 
Park View Addition 15 1931 
Woodridge Addition 4 1932 

a Ne 
Division 6: 
Kenilworth New building 4 1934 

1Kingsman Addition 8 1940 

—t 
Total, Division 6 12 
Division 7: 
Buchanan Addition 4 1 1931 
Congress 
Heights Addition 4 1 1932 

Orr Addition 6 1932 

SPADA Tine 14 2 

Grand _ Total, Divisions 1-9 157 6 


1 Provided out of P.W.A. funds. 
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Number |_A 
Assemhl Schoo 

of Gymnasiums! Schoo Yer 

of 


Rooms 


— Seta. 


Division 10: 
ison Addition 
a Addition | | 38 
1949 


Total Division 10 : 7 ; 


Description 


Division 11: 


Bundy New building 8 
Bundy Addition 8 { 1937 
Cleveland Addition 6 1939 
Crummell Addition 2 1939 
Douglass- 1933 
Simmons Addition 8 

Douglass- 1933 

Simmons Addition ‘ 
Grimke Addition 4 1934 
Grimke Addition 8 1 1936 
Logan New building 9 1938 
2 Young New building ll ; 1935 
2 Young Addition 9 1932 
1938 


Total, Division il 


Division 13; 


Bowen New building 10 
Bowen Addition 14 : weet 
Deanwood Addition 4 Ps 
Giddings Addition 13 ; a8 
1 Giddings Addition ne 
1 Smothers Addition 9 i A 
1940 
Total, Division 13 50 - 
Grand Total, .Divisions 10-13 131 ; 
Grand Total, Elementary Schools 288 i 
16 


1 Provided out of P.W.A. 
Jj Ree gu ch es Set 
00 
assembly hall Beales school. One auditorium and two gymnasium: 
s rather than t 
an two 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


School 


Description erin School Year 


Divisions 1-9; 


Abbot 
Dennison 
Chamberlain 


‘apacity a 
ecupancy 


13 1932 
452 1939 


Addition (Shop) 
New building 
New building 


489 1939 
Total, Divisions 1-9 —— 


954 
Divisions 10-13: 
Phelps New building 560 1934 
Total, Divisions 10-13 560 


Grand Total, Vocational Schools 1514 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Divisions 1-9: 
Deal New building 650 1932 
Eliot New building 650 1932 
Gordon Addition 428 1932 
Powell Addition 275 1932 
Stuart Addition 367 1932 
Hine Addition 122 1933 
Macfarland Addition 337 1933 
Paul Addition 337 1933 
Taft New building 627 1934 
Anacostia New building 628 1936 
Deal Addition 337 1936 
Powell Addition (Gymnasium) 31 1936 
Eliot Addition 337 1937 
Deal Addition 337 1938 
Paul Addition 337 1938 
Total, Divisions 1-9 5,800 
Divisions 10-13: 
Browne New building 650 1932 
Randall Addition (Gymnasium) 31 1932 
Terrell Addition (Gymnasium) 31 1934 
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Pupil 5 
school Capacity Scliool Year 
Addition 
Browne a 
n Addition — tie 
ar New building 707 ann 
== 
Total Divisions 10-13 : 2,001 
Grand .Total, Junior High Schools 7,801 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Divisions 1-9: 

Roosevelt New building 1,872 rae 
Woodrow Wilson New building 1,566 1936 
Anacostia. Addition 617 1927 
Eastern Addition 490 ieee 

Total, Divisions 1-9 4545 

Divisions 10-13: 

Armstrong Addition (Gymnasium) 31 ise) 

Total, Divisions 10-13 31 

4,576 


Grand Total, Senior High Schools 
The following tabulations list the schoolhouse accommoda- 
tions provided for by June 30, 1940, but not ready for oceu- 


pancy by that time: 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ie Number eeentl 
School Description % jolie Gymnasiums 
Division 3: 
Rudolph New building 8 1 
Division 7: 
Ketcham Addition 8 1 
Total, Divisions 1-9 16 1 
Division 10: T 
Montgomery Addition 8 | 1 
Total, Divisions 10-13 8 it 


Grand Total, Elementary Schools 24 2 
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School 


Divisions 10-13: 


1M. M. Washington] Addition 


Total, Divisions 10-13 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
——— 


Divisions 1-9: 


Jefferson New building 
750 
Total, Divisions 1-9 
Divisions 10-13: 750 
Randall Addition —— 
306 


Total, Divisions 10-13 


Grand Total, Junior High Schools 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Divisions 1-9: 


Coolidge 
Coolidge 


New building 
Addition (Gymnasium) 


Total, Divisions 1-9 


1Provided out of P.W.A. funds. 


As was the case in the previous decade, the schoolhouse ac- 
commodations which came into Occupancy, or were provided 
for, during the period beginning July 1, 1930, and ending June 
30, 1940, do not represent a total net increase in such facilities, 
The abandonment of certain school buildings has served in part 
to off-set the gains. 

The schoolhouse accommodations acquired during the past 
decade, while numerous and modern in design and equipment, 
are insufficient in number to bring school facilities up to the 
level of the needs of the local situation. The completion of 
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formulated for the fiscal years 1942-4 
the progré for the consolidation and reconstruction z a of 
ertaj, 


m : 
the Ee schools would go far to bring about gs 
Uch an 


ary : 
;mprovement in schoolhouse accommodations. 


CHAPTER V 


IMPROVEMENT OF BUILDINGS, GROUNDS 
OOUIPMENT, JULY 1, 1920JUNE 30, 1 2S: AND 


PREPARED BY AssISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Lawson J, CANTRELL 


There is contained in the Superintendent’s report 
Board of Education for 1929-30 a statement describ to the 
improvement of buildings, grounds, and equipment for Re the 
year period of July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1930. There are " 10- 
below the topics presented in that report which will j dices 
the improvements made during that period. ndicate 


ring of school buildings 


Repairing and alte 
provement of buildings 


Upkeep and physical im 
Lighting of school buildings 

Replacing of heating plants 

Improvement of grounds 

Painting of school buildings 

Standardization of equipment 

Standard system of classroom units 
Replacing of window shades 

Replacing and repairing of pupils’ furniture 
Replacing of textbooks 

Replacing of library books 

Replacing of typewriters 

New type of elementary school building 


IMPROVEMENT OF BUILDINGS, GR 
, GROUN 
EQUIPMENT, JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, i948 eet 


One of the most important i 
1 - problems with whi 
of Education has to deal and one which sek ee 
rey of thought and planning is that of feaira re 
provements to buildings and grounds. The pear “tor 
ns for 
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this purpose are not adequate, 
sary repairs to buildings and 
omitted, thus increasing costs d 

To indicate how inadequate these fun iti 
sary to observe that more than 17 lon dullatohas Bees 
appropriated for new buildings since 1930. These new struc- 
tures must be painted and otherwise maintained. Yet with 
this additional load, the average annual appropriation for up- 
keep during the past 10 years was less than the average annual 
AeHGOe 7 caen for the same purpose the 5 years preced- 

Although adequate funds have not been made available 
many improvements of major importance have been niadé 
over the 10-year period from 1930 to 1940. 

A definite program has been provided for repainting, light- 
ing, replacement of obsolete heating plants, installation of fire 
alarm systems, fencing and resurfacing of playgrounds, and 
other improvements. Work has been completed to the extent 
that funds have become available for such purposes. 


This causes many very neces- 
grounds to be postponed or 
ue to accumulated neglect. 


Procedure in Securing Repairs and Improvements 


To secure repairs or improvements to buildings or grounds 
the following orderly procedure has been established: 

Principals of buildings submit requests for repairs to build- 
ings under their charge on forms prescribed and furnished by 
the Board of Education. These forms are forwarded through 
proper channels to the First Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Business Affairs. Requests for repairs are trans- 
mitted to the repair shop by the First Assistant Superinten- 
dent in charge of Business Affairs under three classifications— 
emergency, essential, and desirable. A classification on any 
request for repairs is advisory to the repair shop and is changed 
if in the opinion of the repair shop such change is necessary 
to provide for the proper maintenance of the buildings. 

Five per cent of the appropriation is held in reserve for work 
of an emergency character. If this amount is not used by the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of the fiscal year, it is used to 
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ke ordinary repairs and improvements. Work not 
ma e is estimated on by the repair shop of a 
and in. 


rgenc, natur' : 
stil ee next schedule of repairs 
ir repares a list of hecessar, it p 
The repair shop Prep Y items of wn 


th the estimated cost, such as inspection, overh auling 

repair of steam and gas engines, motors, and fans; ina aud 
and minor repairs to boilers and furnaces; resurfacing of }) : 

poards; glazing; and other essential items. This list ig ack. 

First Assistant Superintendent in charge 

of 


mitted to the : 1 
Business Affairs for his recommendations and approya] 
The matter of providing adequate protection for the health 


safety of pupils receives much attention. To this 
ae ton are made of all school buildings by ener 
Department with a view of correcting or eliminating any ¢9 th 
tions which might be mjurious to the health of students ie 
wise, inspections are made by the Fire Department to cies 
any conditions which may constitute a danger from fire os 

mitted by these two departments ARS BS 


ies of the reports subr 

to the District Repair Shop for comment and report before } 

ing forwarded to the First Assistant Superintendent in chan 
ge 


of Business Affairs. These matters receive ‘as prompt, att 
tion as possible and every effort is made to correct Bonitions 
which involve the health or safety of students, Ons 


wi 


Upkeep and Physical Improvement of Buildings 


The following statement of appropriations shows th 
amount appropriated each year since 1930 for the upkee - 
physical improvement of buildings: P and 


Fiseal Year [Appropriation| Fiscal Year| ADpropHAY 
1931 $475,000 1936 $420, oat 
1932 492,000 1937 Laser 
1933 437,500 1938 pat 
1934 325,000 | 1939 Fe 
1935 375,000 1940 490,525 


In the Appropriations Acts for the fiscal 

0 on years 1931, 19¢ 
and 1933, certain additional amounts were designated pee = 
cific projects. They were as follows: PS 
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In 1931, $6,848 was expended for the 
Normal School and the Miner Normal 

In 1932, $15,000 was expended for the 
bia Junior High School because of the 
building, 

In 1933, the following amounts Were ex 


for the painting and remodeling of three rooms at th 

inti e Western High School; 
$95,000 _ don) tbes painting) and remodeling of the old Business High Sek Be 
Seey i contemplated change of the use of the building; and $120,000 for 
repairs and reconstruction to rehabilitate the Wilson T, ‘h E A 
for razing the Ross Eiementary School. eachers College and 


painting and remodeling of the Wilson 
School for use as teachers colleges. 

painting and remodeling of the Colum- 
contemplated change of the use of the 


pended for special purposes: $2,000 


Zh 


Lighting of School Buildings 
Much emphasis has been placed on the proper lighting of 
buildings. All classrooms are electrically equipped with par- 
tially opaque globes, which permit semi-indirect lighting, so 
essential for the protection of the sight of pupils. 
At a meeting of the Board of Education held on December 
21, 1938, the Board endorsed and approved the appointment 
of a committee to consider and report on standards of lighting 
in school buildings. On June 26, 1940, the report of the com- 
mittee was submitted to the Board of Education by the Super- 
intendent. The committee made the following recommen- 
dations: 


1, That the American Recommended Practice of School Lighting, prepared 
under the joint sponsorship of the Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
American Institute of Architects, and approved by the American Standards 
Association on February 27, 1938, be used as a basis for lighting standards. 

2, That all new construction be provided with suitable service to maintain 
minimum standards after average drop experienced in operation. 

3. That the indirect type lighting be used in classrooms and other rooms 
used for study purposes. 

4, That maximum window glass area be provided in all new buildings. 

5. That school regulations contain specific instructions of personnel regard- 
ing the operation, maintenance, and care of lighting facilities. 

6. That light meter readings be systematically made in all schools by com- 
petent persons. 

7. That the necessary adjustments be made in schools to provide efficient 
lighting in accordance with the established standards. 

8. That appropriations be obtained to make the improvements required. 

9. That provision be made for proper building maintenance. The present 
maintenance conditions in the older buildings reduce the efficiency of the 
lighting provided. 
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Replacement of Heating Plants 


here were 33 buildings which had eithe 
sae eoate or obsolete and inadequate steam nies - 
systematic effort has been made to replace heating plantg : 
all buildings which are not equipped with modem boi ao 
During the past 10 years heating plants in 23 buildings Hers, 
been replac There are still many school buildings with ave 
old hot air type of plant. The program of replacing the the 
moded heating plants will continue until all buil dings aa 
equipped with new boilers. During the phat. fow jag ate 
burners have been installed in nine heating units, These a 
i 


burners furnish heat for 13 buildings. 
Improvement of Grounds 


program of improvement of grounds surround} 

school buildings was authorized; and under this progranae 
expenditure of $100,000 was authorized for the fiscal year 19 bet 
‘An expenditure of a like amount was authorized for the 29, 
years 1930, 1931, and 1933. An expenditure of $200,000 Scal 
authorized for the fiscal year 1932. All of these fin ns Was 
made available from unexpended balances from the build ee 
and grounds appropriations. Ings 

Because of the depression these special ex ; 

discontinued. However, & a for ee were 
grounds surrounding school buildings has beén pursued < “ of 
the entire 10 years from 1930 to 1940. During this peri ion 
schoolyards have received improvements. Of the ee 
grounds have been resurfaced in whole or in part and 04 f te 
schoolyards have been either partially or completel A ibe 
by fences. The fencing of these yards has added erent ened 
protection of children from the dangers of traffic. ae 


Certain sums have been made ayailabl i 

na e from time to ti 
by the Works Progress Administration, Civil Works Adee 
tration, and Public Works Administration for ground impieee 
ments. These funds have made it possible to continue ii 


In 1928 a 
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provements to grounds which would n t i 
after the elimination from the budget a tha pen ede 


tions referred to above. Additional isi 
all grounds, however, is essential, its de 


Installation of Fire Alarm Systems, Automatic Electric Clocks 
and Electric Bell Systems ; 


Tn 1930 many buildings were still equi i 
gongs which had to be sounded by had is ate fat 
have permitted these have been replaced with modern fire- 
alarm stations located at such points in the buildings that the 
alarm can be heard in all classrooms and ane 

Electric. clock and bell systems are also being installed in 
school buildings as rapidly as funds will permit. All new 
buildings on the secondary level, vocational schools and cer- 
tain of the elementary schools which have been Gea since 
1920 have been equipped with electric clock and bell systems 
In addition, 11 old buildings have been supplied with the elec: 
tric clock and bell systems and 20 additional old buildings have 
been equipped with electric bell systems. There are many of 
the older buildings which have not yet been equipped with 
these modern appliances. 


Standardization of Equipment 


Although classroom equipment and equipment for assembly 
halls and gymnasiums had been standardized previous to 1930, 
the work of standardization was extended and expanded to 
include all school supplies and equipment. A committee was 
appointed in 1937, whose duty it was to study the needs and 
requirements of all departments with a view of compiling a 
list of the most useful and appropriate school equipment and 
supplies that were available. This committee has virtually 
completed its report and the lists for all school levels have been 
submitted for approval by the Board of Education with the ex- 
ception of the list of equipment and supplies for the elemen- 
tary schools and certain miscellaneous lists for the senior high 
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Only minor changes and additions are necesgqp 
Y to 


schools. : 
hese lists. 


complete t 


Painting of School Buildings 


Much attention has been given to the importance of pa: 
ing the interior of classrooms as well as the exterior of Paint. 
buildings. An effort has been made to develop a pro pit 
which buildings will be repainted completely every inet b 
While this standard has not yet been fully achieved, eo Years, 
able progress has been made. + Consider. 

Of the 173 buildings in Washington used for school pu 
16 were completely repainted and others were par Cai "Poses, 
ed, However, even with this progress, it will be rie paint- 
before the program is brought up-to-date. To nated years 
conditions of school buildings with reference to painti ate the 
only necessary to point out that during the 7-year eae it is 
1920 to 1927 an average of only one building per from 
completely painted. There are still many buildings : a Was 

gent 


need of paint. 
Standard System for Classroom Units 


School officers have recognized the ne 
ning of school buildings and particularly ee ee parte 
is necessary in order both to safeguard the health qe ae 
insuring sufficient space, light, and heat, and Ae ebubile by 
the ever-increasing cost of construction, to utili ; ater a 
space for classroom purposes. gecall available 


Accordingly, many suggestions as to th 
oa cae aes Architect, catia aie ete Hae 
cane ae draw plans for school buildings. Notontt 
i ae ous been taken into consideration, but als te 
aes Sete cor rooms and the most efficient tne ae 
Me autre na URN have been studied and ie 
with approved safety ‘ coieast cpeistiniaah oa. 
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Replacement. of Window Shades 


In 1929 a program for the repl ‘ 
ad authorized. Because of the rahe ne shades 
pupils which results from poor lighting, great car ¥ saeays 
ercised by school authorities in providing winds pies re 
all classroom windows, At present, periodic ts sone a 
made and reports are submitted on the Bacto f she a 
Windows in all classrooms are now equipped with Bre ae 


Replacement and Repair of Pupils’ Furniture 


With almost 92,000 pupils enrolled in the day schools and 
another 9,000 in night classes, the matter of repair y irae 
placement of classroom furniture becomes a wHasee rob re- 
In order that there may be as great economy as soe } o 
mands for funds for this purpose, a cabinet aoa! fiz - e- 
established to make repairs, refinish, and i eae pee 
school furniture. This shop employs one cabinet maker fav 
carpenters, and two laborers. Through appropriations for new 
furniture and the work done by the cabinet shop, there are 
probably not more than 100 classrooms yet to Be equipped 
with modern furnishings. 


Replacement of Textbooks 


The appropriation for textbooks and supplies is not suffi- 
cient to enable the schools to avoid the use of obsolete and bad- 
ly worn books. The appropriation for this purpose permits an 
allotment of $1.25 per year, per pupil in the elementary 
schools; $2.00 per year, per pupil in the junior high schools; 
$2.00 per year, per pupil in the vocational schools; and $3.25 
per year for each senior-high-school student. Textbooks are 
not furnished, however, to students in the teachers colleges or 
in the night schools. 

This appropriation is necessary to purchase both textbooks 
and other school supplies. These supplies include such items 
as paper, ink, erasers, chalk, globes, maps, charts, and other 
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.os, Building principals and teacher 
indispensable supP Be books for 6, 8, or even 10 years, Tha 


5 e text : 
it ieee stil badly worn and soiled but are also 
books are 


to content. The procurement and distrib 
Gane ate been greatly improved in recent years, 
supp! 


Replacement of Library Books 


ne progress has been made in the developm, 

se A fasehers colleges and ce sch ools, at 

riations have been found to be ina equate iis develny 
prop ies satisfactory to the accrediting authorities fop Pi, 
Bate The adequate provision of books for these libraries 
s¢ ad te greatly improved if, in the initial appropriation i 
fee schools, sufficient funds were provided for that piiroe 
Provision is urgently needed for libraries and library books in 


the elementary schools. 
Replacement of Typewriters 


There are in use for instructional purposes about 3,600 type. 
writers in all schools. The repair and replacement of worn-out 
machines is a matter of great importance. Means of securing 
repairs have been provided and about $4,000 per year is used 
for this purpose. A plan of replacing worn-out machines hag 
been established. Replacements are now being made at the 
rate of about 500 machines per year. This rate permits re. 
placements of machines on approximately a 7-year basis, This 
is inadequate in view of the fact that the machines are useq 
constantly by many inexperienced students in the day and 
evening schools. 


; e@ 
beh 
ution of 


CHAPTER VI 


IMPROVING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION THROUGH 
COOPERATION, JULY 1, 1920-JUNE 30, 1930 


PREPARED BY First ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
G. C. WILKINSON 


In his annual report for the 10-year period July 1, 1920 to 
June 30, 1930, the Superintendent discussed the question of 
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ymproving school administration through coo ’ 
: " e 
the following headings: Perauonp under 


Cooperation between the board and the public 
Conference with citizens on the i “i 
Indorsement of legislation Pudget in April and December 
Advisory wires on vocational education 
Citizens’ advisory committee i 
Acceptance of gifts Tod earns og caveatton 
Naming of public-school buildings 
Employment of married women as teachers 
Lengthening of the school day to avoid home stud 

Cooperation with other departments of government ‘ 
Board of Public Welfare 
Engineer Department 
Fire Department 
Health Department 
Police Department 
Public Library 
United States Office of Education 
Naturalization Bureau 

Cooperation among officers and teachers 
Regular meetings of officers 
Teachers’ council 
Teachers’ institute 
Committees on revision of courses of study 
Committees on textbooks 
Committees on homiogencous grouping of pupils 
Leave of absence prior to closing of school in June 
Board of inquiry 
Advisory committee on business affairs 

Cooperation with organizations 
American Association of University Women 
American Automobile Association 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
Daily press 
District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Inaugural Committee 
Juvenile Protective Association 
Kiwanis Club 
Public School Art League 
The Twentieth Century Club 
Washington Board of Trade 
Washington Chamber of Commerce 
Washington Institute for Mental Hygiene 
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ATION TH 
OOL ADMINISTR Roug 
IMPROVING OA TION, JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1949 CH 


; ort of 1929-30 the Superintendent i 
In his aes rae that school business is th a 


pressed Dy Tiber of Education, but also of other depart. 
not ou te government. It may truly be said that the ste. 
ments 


; ublic school system depends in ] 
cessful Caan to which the Board of Eduea ac 
ree eas and other governmental agencies cooperate 
the ae z hie school facilities and services, 
in provi eee dant evidence in the records of the public 

ee es of the District of Columbia that, throughout the 
re ered now closing, a healthy spirit of cooperation has 
by cee aeea the Board of Education, the public schoo] offi. 
ae nd ether governmental agencies, both Federal and local. 
oe i purpose of this chapter to record some of the Ways 
in which this spirit of cooperation has made itself manifest. 


© Concern 


Cooperation between the Board of Education and the Federal 
Government 


In addition to the Board of Education, departments both of 
the Federal and District Government are deeply concerned 
with the business of public education in the District of (hes 
lumbia. 

The school budget, annually prepared by the school officials, 
the Board of Education, and the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, is transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget for consideration and appropriate action, and in the 
following December (now January) is-forwarded to Congress 
by the President of the United States. 

Early in the fall the Board of Education and the school 
officials justify the school budget items at hearings held by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and, during the current session of Con- 
gress, at hearings conducted in turn by the Subcommittees of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate on Appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia. The annual Appropria- 
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tions Act for the support of the Dist 
annually by both Houses of Congr 
sympathetic consideration, and appr 
the United States, provides the mean 
modations, facilities, and services, 
education in the Appropriations Act 

District of Columbia are determined ae mie ean 
Ne the items and with the cooperation of all agencies 

Frequently during the past 10 years the Board of Education 
has prepared bills for introduction in Congress for the i 
provement of the local public-school system. Often bill m- 
ee 3 . ills not 
initiated by the Board of Education have been introduced i 
Congress. Such bills have uniformly been referred ae 

eral itt y. referred by the 
Congressional committees concerned with them to the Board 
of Commissioners and to the Board of Education for consider- 
ation and comment. Acts of Congress for the improvement of 
the local public-school system thus develop out of the joint 
efforts of the Board of Education, the school officials, and Con- 
gress. There is carried in Chapter I of this report a list of im- 
portant legislation affecting the local public-school system and 
passed by Congress during the period July 1, 1930 to June 30, 
1940, inclusive. 

The United States Office of Education—The Board of Edu- 
cation and the school officers have cooperated with the United 
States Office of Education in implementing the vocational 
training programs provided for by the George-Deen Act and 
the National Defense Training Act. 

The George-Deen Act approved June 8, 1936, provides for 
the further development of vocational education in the several 
States and Territories including the District of Columbia. The 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1940, approved June 27, 
1940, Public, No. 668, provides “for payment to States, sub- 
divisions thereof, or other public authorities, by the United 
States Commissioner of Education for the cost of courses of 
less than college grade essential to the national defense.” The 
District of Columbia receives a grant under the terms of this 
act. 


trict of Columbia passed 
ess after exhaustive and 
oved by the President of 
8 for public school accom- 
The provisions for public 
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‘nistration and supervisio 
«ons for the administrat I n of ¢ 
Provisions tional education in the public schools of the 


n of voca 
pratt of Columbia under the terms of the George-Deen Act 
are outlined in a plan formulated by the school officials ang ap- 


proved je Ly mike Seamer Gar ee Unite 
ce of au ‘ . 

Se coralate with the plan, and in order that the Board of 
Education might have the assistance of the public in its con- 
sideration of the improvement of vocational education offereq 
sn the public schools of the Distriet of Columbia, the Board 
of Education appointed a biracial Advisory Committee for Vo- 
cational Education equally representative of employers, em. 
ployees, and homemakers. This committee serves under the 
chairmanship of the Superintendent of Schools, and advises 
the Board of Education on policies for the promotion of yoeg. 
tional education in the District of Columbia. 

Training for National Defense—Interest was at a high pitch 
throughout the country in the spring of 1940, even before the 
passage of the act on June 27; relative to a possible program of 
vocational training for industries essential to national defense 
The United States Office of Education held important confer. 
ences with educational leaders “for the purpose of securing 
definite information and for the preparation of a statement in. 
dicating what the vocational schools of the country were pre- 
pared to do in training for national defense.” 

The public school system of the District of Columbia coop- 
erated with the United States Office of Education in the prepa- 
ration of these reports. The Board of Education and the school 
officials in cooperation with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion also formulated a plan, jointly agreed to, known as the 
District of Columbia Plan to Carry Out the Provisions of Pub- 
lic, No. 668, 76th Congress, Chapter 437, 3rd Session, and au- 
thorizing a vocational program in and for industries essential to 
the national defense. The Advisory Committee for Vocational 
Education, appointed by the Board of Education in connection 
with the vocational education program under the George-Dee 
Act, functions as the District Advisory Committee for the va 
cational program in and for industries essential to national de- 
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fense. In addition, small committees é 
crafts and trades for which trainin Sie 


: exopeoania 
provided, have been set up by the aliools sats : ti atl 
quence, the public school system of the District of Calan 

y mbia 


ig now fully prepared to inaugurate the nati 

aT RTS on “ 
ing program beginning in July, 1940. The ig pte train- 
will discuss this program in some detail in hig ann : 1 peop 
the school year 1940-41, MEM es Sb: 


The National Capital Park and Planni issi 
January of 1937, the Board of Ean ee eae ww 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission pea 
cation indicating that the Commission had thoes sancti? 
pointment of a committee to study the recreation 1 ta Bee 
in its relation to the school building program ela 1937 ie 
the committee to be composed of representatives of the B d 
of Commissioners, the Board of Education, the National Park 
Service, the District Recreation Committee and the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission. The Rett 
of Schools was designated by the Board of Education as it 
representative on this committee. a 


Cooperation between the Board of Education and the 
Government of the District of Columbia 


The Board of Education, the school officials, and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia cooperate in the prepar- 
ation of the annual budget of the public schools for transmittal 
to the Bureau of the Budget. Annually the Board of Commis- 
sioners hold conferences with the public and then executive 
hearings with the Board of Education and the school officials 
on the Budget as submitted, to determine the validity of the 
items requested. 

While authority for the location and purchase of school 
sites, the preparation of plans and specifications for, and the 
construction of new public school buildings, rests by law with 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia (the Engineer 
Department and the Municipal Architect acting as agents for 
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f¢ Commissioners papehe) sctian geo! these 4 
the Board 0 miich Commissioners actually PUrchaseg Une. 
the Boa’ d constructs new public schoo] 99] 

i} 


Jans an buildin Rs 


tions), 
ultation with the Board of Education, 


ites, and Pp 
only after cons 
Educatio 
on between the Board of dae 
CL ae an of the District Government Othe, 
. 8 d improvement 

ir Shop.—All repairs an stam 
te es and grounds are made by the Repaiy ole 

schoo of Columbia under the supervision of the 
Ns 


of the District he District of Columbi 
er of the 1a, and Upon 


: ission 
eer Commisslo : 
the recommendation of the school officials. 


‘As reported by the Superintendent in his annual Teport of 


1929-30: ; 
The Municipal Architect —As agent of the Board of Com. 


missioners, plans public school buildings, and supervises their 
) 


truction. ‘ 
or birfealth Department.—Supervises the genera] health of 


public school pupils; conducts physical examinations of ig 
pils, and performs dental work for pupils not otherwise pro- 
vided for; yaccinates without cost many pupils Seeking aq_ 
mission to school; gives special attention to the health of 
pupils in health schools, and in the schools for crippled 
children. 

In recent years the Health Department, through its Bureay 
of Maternal and Child Welfare, has been very active jn pro- 
moting infant and pre-school child health conferences on how 
to get children ready for school work. The Health Depart- 
ment has also greatly increased its activity in the field of 
health examinations for pupils. 

One further important service performed by the Health De- 
partment in the interest of public education is the health ex. 
amination given by the department to all applicants who enter 
the examinations required by the Board of Education to estab- 
lish eligible lists for appointments to teaching service. 

The Fire Department.—In addition to standing ever-ready 
to respond to any and all fire calls that may come from our 175 
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public school buildings, the Fire D 
the Board of Education and schoo 
nually each public school buildin: 
ation with the District of Colu 
the Superintendent of Schools it 
ing to fire protection in the pu 
Columbia. The Superintende 
report of the Chief Engineer 0 
District of Columbia Munici 
Education. All building co 


partment cooperates with 
1 officials by inspecting an- 
and reporting in collabor- 
mbia Municipal Architect to 
§ findings on all matters relat- 
bie schools of the District of 
nt in turn forwards this Joint 
f the Fire Department and the 
pal Architect to the Board of 


! i nditions considered urgent or 
emergency are immediately handled by the Repair Shop. 


Those considered necessary are given appropriate attention 
and those considered desirable are handled after the urgent 
and necessary structural changes have been completed. 

The municipal authorities, the Board of Education, and the 
school officials all agree that “the recommendations and sug- 
gestions are deemed essential, primarily from a safety-to-life 
standpoint of the occupants, and secondarily, for the physical 
protection of the property against fire.” 

The Police Department—Assigns members of the police 
force to service at dangerous crossings in accordance with a 
plan agreed upon in conference with school officials. 

It also cooperates with the American Automobile Association 
in promoting the Schoolboy Patrol in the public schools for the 
purpose of improving traffic control in the vicinity of school 

ildings. 
raiaae to the instructions issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation to the Superintendent of Schools to cooperate with the 
Police Department in any reasonable plan to secure greater 
safety to children skating in the streets, the Superintendent 
of Schools issued, in October, 1933, a circular on Police Regu- 
lations—General Order No. 11, October 25, 1933, approved by 
the Board of Commissioners, designating certain stréets to be 
roped off or protected by signs for the purpose of roller skating. 

The Board of Public Welfare.—In addition to its usual fune- 
tions of investigating cases of children who are without eas 
home care, and providing clothing for needy children in i ss 
to make it possible for them to attend school, the Board o 
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ring the past 10-year period, had nas 
Public Welfare, ue ease work and coordination of ¢ . Arried 9 
ion of dependency, neglect, anti 
i de. 
linguency Sa lig Purchasing Offi 
oh District of Columbia Mg 2 ice The Purch 
Office of the District of Columbia has charge of the ag. 
ing BOS equipment and supplies for the public shana 
curem t of the Board of Education COOper, . 

ates 


business departmen 
The trict of Columbia Purchasing Office by ree 
all such 


eg ae He specifications and requisitions foy 
al 
Dare ditor of the District of Columbia.—Working fe 

: if the business office of the public school system ainda 
Raton Office prepare all payrolls for the public schoo] na 
sonnel. The Office of the Auditor, acting as the chief hy, dan 
officer for the District of Columbia, assists the Board of oe 
missioners, the Board of Education, and the school officials in 
the preparation of the annual public school budget, This 
office also supervises all contracts for the purchase of ¢ a 
ment and supplies for the public schools, and audits all a, 
counts. 

The Alcoholic Beverage Control Board.—The Board of hg 
cation and the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia have cooperated in shaping the policy of ad 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board regarding the granting of 
licenses to persons seeking to operate liquor establishments ‘ 
the neighborhood of public school buildings. The Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board notifies the Board of Education an al 
the school officials of all applications filed for the opening of 
such establishments in the vicinity of public school buildings 
The school officials investigate the case to determine whether 
the granting of such license is contrary to the educational wel- 
fare of the school children and submit their findings to the 
Board of Education which finally passes upon the case on the 
basis of evidence submitted, and transmits their decision to 
the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board for consideration and 
final decision. The Board of Education frequently has exer- 
cised its right to be heard at public hearings of the Alcoholic 
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Beverage Control Board on applicat; 4 : 
where, in the opinion of the Board ee UG licenses 
tional welfare of public school children is calves OGG 

The Personnel Board of the District of Columbig 
perintendent of Schools by designation of the ie: Su- 
cation and on the invitation of the Board of Connitieetote 
serves as & member of the classification board of th aes 
of Columbia. It is the function of the olacsificatioi b ae 
determine the salary classifications of all deployes oP to 
District Government, including clerks and custodi i 8 : the 
of the Board of Education. pangs ce 

The Public Library—It so happens th 
Board of Education and the Siperttatitnd eae é - 
members of the Public Library Board. snail 

As representative of the cooperative ionshi ae 
between the public school estan and the SME 
tion is here made of the maintenance of a branch of the 1 Public 
Library at the Eastern High School and the construction ee 
cently of a branch to the Public Library in the new JelfSson 
Junior High School building. These are noteworthy instances 
of public buildings in the District of Columbia dedicated to the 
promotion of public education being operated jointly under 
the supervision of the Board of Education and the Public 
Library Board. 

The Office of the Corporation Counsel—The Corporation 
Counsel of the District of Columbia, designated by the Com- 
missioners on the request of the Board of Education, as at- 
torney for the Board of Education, has been frequently called 
upon by the Board of Education and has as frequently co- 
operated with the Board and the school officials in the writing 
of opinions upon legal problems involving the interests of 
public education and in representing the Board of Education 
before the local courts. 

The Alley Dwelling Authority—In the elimination of slum 
areas and the construction of low cost housing projects, the 
Alley Dwelling Authority of the District of Columbia has uni- 
formly consulted the Board of Education and the school offi- 
cials on population trends, and school building needs in vari- 
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“tog jn which the Authority may be intere 
purer ity of the purchase by the Board of Ba and 
as school sites OF playgrounds, parcels . property in the Cation 
porhood of school buildings from which slum dwell; - 
to be removed by the Authority. It. has been the 
policy of the Alley Dwelling Authority before cons 
low cost housing projects to secure from the school ay 
definite information either as to schoolhouse accom: 
available or contemplated in the neighborhood. 

The Juvenile Court—The Juvenile Court of the Distr; 
Columbia is given jurisdiction in all cases arising un dene 
act providing for compulsory school attendance, Retlicien he 
to regulate the employment of minors within the District 
Columbia, and the Board of Education of the District of of 
lumbia is authorized by law to consolidate the adminis tae 
duties incident to the enforcement of the provisions of Kee 
two acts “under a sing bis 


O88 are 
Uniform, 
tructin 

thorities 
odations 


Je division to be known as the De 
ment of School Attendance and Work Permits.” Part- 
The two governmental agencies concerned exercise and di 
charge their respective powers and duties in the enforcem, is- 
of these two laws for the protection of the rights of chide 
to public education, according to the plan formulated joj ren 
py the Juvenile Court and the Department of School Att ntly 
ance and Work Permits. end- 
The National Youth Administration—The Board of Bq 
cation and the public school officials have cooperated tu- 
the District National Youth Administration, the Daa 
Work Projects Administration, and the District Emer, ae 
Relief Administration, in relating their programs to hey ney 
public schools. Ocal 

Pupils in the vocational, junior, and senior high 
students in the teachers colleges, regularly ee ie 
from the student-aid fund of the District National Youth ae 
ministration in accordance with a plan approved by the B d 
of Education and the District National Youth Administr a 

The plan requires that each school participating in Nt a 
dent-aid program submit to the State Youth Director Se: u- 
proval a “work plan”, that “need” should determine the oligh 
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jlity of applicants for student aid 
ee Mee aidishduld beremployed ieee ee receiy- 
schools. Thousands of our pupils over hi -ald projects in the 
have been the recipients of aid thus rove. as several years 
National Youth Administration, “Py the District 

District Work Projects Administrati 
1934, the Board of Education gave its a 
of the Pu Be of Schools for p 
with the District of Columbia, Emerge i cee 
tion (now District Work Projects LinGsee ts 
tablishing of the following projects: Nursery Clag in ie es- 
for Adult Illiterates, and Vocational Rehabilitation,” asses 

Nursery Classes—In March, 1934 ; 
established in public school net eee Be ere 
schools of Divisions 1-9, 5 for the children in the sch a ie 
Divisions 10-13. These nursery classes catered to iden : 4 
of a large number of children—439 enrolled—betwee ait 
chronological ages of 2 and 4 years. The program of ‘nat e 
tion was calculated to foster the development of the ane 
school child physically, emotionally, and socially, as cue 3 
intellectually, with emphasis at all times on the ccna hit a 
right habits and attitudes. These nursery classes were dis- 
continued on June 30, 1939. 

Classes for Adult Illiterates—Under terms of an agreement 
with the local Work Projects Administration, many classes 
for adult illiterates have been opened in public school build- 
ings under the general supervision of the publie school officials. 
The program involves “vocational education, the teaching of 
illiterates, and rehabilitation work”, and is designed, through 
the use of Federal relief funds, to pay work-relief wages to 
needy unemployed teachers or other needy persons competent 
to teach in classes up through the eighth grade. 

On July 1, 1935, the Superintendent placed before the Board 
of Education the question of approving the participation of 
the public schools in the District work projects. The Board 
recognizing that here was another opportunity to cooperate 
with the authorities in the furtherance of the unemployment 
relief program, readily approved the Superintendent’s recom- 


on.—On January 3, 
pproval to the request 
ermission to cooperate 
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nee, the local public schoo] , 


In conseque! “panini 
valuable assistance 1n ringing old records UD-tos 


«cataloguing libraries in the secondary schools 
ees colleges, in the prosecution of several important ne 
search studies, in extending the recreational service of the 
Community Center Department, and in the care of Dublie 
school buildings and grounds. 

Hot Lunches for Needy Children — The story of the cooper. 

ative movement for supplying necessitous children in the pub. 
lie schools with hot lunches is a fascinating one. The need fo, 
providing such service appeared early in the school year 193]. 
32, It was not, however, until February 24, 1933, that the 
demand for such service was temporarily met. On that date 
the Board of Education of special poll authorized the Wash. 
ington Herald to inaugurate, at its own expense, and with 
what assistance it could secure from public-spirited citizens 
and organizations, a system of hot lunches for needy children 
for several elementary schools. The lunches provided by the 
Herald were of excellent quality. The service was most eff. 
cient. Through this service many elementary school pupils 
gained in weight, in many ways improved in their physica] 
condition, and, according to the testimony of teachers anq 
officers, were “able to give better concentration in the classroom 
and show more joy in learning.” The Washington Herald hot 
lunch project for needy children was discontinued on June 2, 
1933. 
This successful demonstration of the need and value of this 
service to needy school children no doubt had much to do with 
causing the Board of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to make funds of the District Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration available, beginning December 20, 1933, for the sery- 
ing of hot lunches to all needy children in the elementary 
schools. The plan was put into operation on January 2, 1934 
at the close of the Christmas holidays. The movement ae 
greatly stimulated by a visit from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
First Lady, early in January, 1934. 

On February 7, 1934, the Superintendent advised the Board 
of Education that, on January 26, 1934, in a conference he had 


mendation. Ystem 


has received 
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with representatives of the Federal and Distri 
Relief Administrations, it was decided that tae a) 
ency Relief Agency “should set up facilities for preparte 


food for needy school children as soon as srietisahle peta 
recommendation of the Superintendent, the Wisconsin ert 
( 


Manual Training School was placed at the di 

‘atrict relief agency for i isposal of the 
ett , ia : the establishment of a school-lunch 

The system of providing hot lunche ; 
extended to needy children in the pation Ae 
high schools on March 12, 1934, provided the salioolreat ees 
furnish the lunches, with the understanding that rei 5 rias 
ments would be made from District relief funds to thro Waid 
of 10 cents per pupil, per lunch. beara 

The average number of hot lunches sery i 
school children prior to the Easter holidays s eae eae 
The average number of hot lunches served daily durin , the 
aster holidays was 3,918, about 70% of the number of ek: : 
served while schools were in session. re 

On June 12, 1934, the Board of Education w. i 
the Board of Commissioners that during the pid ae ti 
hot lunches would be served to needy school children in their 
homes, rather than in school buildings, and that “none would 
go hungry.” 

The serving of hot lunches to needy school children has con- 
tinued without interruption since the project began in Janu- 
ary, 1934. 

Surplus Foods Commodities Corporation—The Board of 
Education at its meeting held on November 15, 1939, approved 
the recommendation of the Superintendent of Schools that the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia be requested to 
apply to the Federal Surplus Food Commodities Corporation 
to make available surplus commodities to provide free lunches 
for needy pupils in the vocational, junior, and senior high 
schools. 

On December 6, 1939, the Board of Education was advised 
of the Commissioners’ approval of its request that surplus 
commodities be made available in providing free lunches for 
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n the yoeational, junior, and senior hig’ 

sion that schools use these eects Schools 

and in such manner as to se se “only 

or like commodities in the omncrtais 
chan- 


needy pupils ir 
with the provi 
for relief purposes; 
tition with the same 
nels of trade and commerce.” 
The District Public Utilities Commission —On Feb 
1931, Congress passed an act providing for bie Tuary 25 
fares for school children under 18 years of age Street Ge 
from school in the District of Columbia. On ia cate to and 
the Public Utilities Commission issued an order i reh 3, 193] 
of reduced fares for school children in the District the matter 
bia, setting forth in considerable detail the rules of Colum- 
‘no thereto. Soon thereafter, on Seen A hie 
, 1 


tions appertaining 
the Superintendent issued a circular of i i 
den conn nstruct: 
officers and principals of buildings regarding ee eee 
U. ations 


of the Public Utilities Commission and i 
j seeking the co 
opera~ 


tion of all educational employees in the inauguration of 
no th e 


plan. 
Needless to say, 
valuable contribution 


the 3-cent school-fare law has 
vale to public education in ee ane 
olumbia; and it has been a real economic blessin ee 
having children in school. It has been estimated : ei families 
va the first 214 years of the operation of the Ney take 
aw, more than quarter of a million doll ne peat 
saved by parents of school children, when com a had been 
sumption that, otherwise, 10 cents per trip a ea of tie 
ave been 


paid. 
Cooperation between the Board of Education and the P. 
L he Public 


Throughout the 10-year period now i 

prevent in ne administration of eRe oh Sloss ims 
hess ean arene stimulated by the fine spirit of bs aren 
tae re the Board of Edueation, the Satta 
oe. ee ; ic. Organizations such as the ae oa 
eh ite intone the Federation of Civic ease ‘ one 
On s and Teachers, the Federatior tan ne 
ciations, and their constituent Rea A 

les, the 
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Kiwanis, the Chamber of Commeree, t 
Community Chest, the District of Coly 
sociation, the Daughters of the Ameri 
the American Reyolution, Association 
Life and History, the American Legio 
ganizations too numerous to mention, 
the Board of Education and the school 
and unselfish manner in providing for 
ublic school facilities and services, 

Consistently during this period the Board of F , 
the school oficials have followed their policy, inaugurated 
1920, of holding two conferences each year with the represent- 
atives of public organizations interested in public education. 
The first of these conferences provides an opportunity for the 
public to present to the Board of Education items for the im- 
provement of public educational facilities which it desires the 
Board of Education to include in the budget; the second an- 
nual conference affords an opportunity for the Board of Edu- 
cation to discuss with the public the school budget in the form 
in which it was prepared and submitted by the Board, and as 
modified by other responsible agencies of the government on 
its way to Congress. 

For purposes of emphasis the Superintendent restates his 
conviction that these annual conferences on the school budget 
between the Board of Education and representatives of public 
organizations have been found to be of great value (1) “in 
giving the Board a comprehensive view of the varied and 
manifold needs of the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, and (2) in giving to the general public insight into the 
comparative school needs of various sections of the District 
of Columbia.” 

There has developed through the years among the various 
civic organizations in the city the practice of registering in the 
hearings conducted by Congressional committees the feeling of 
the citizens that the best in public school facilities is none too 
good for Washington. : wile 

Very generously and effectively have these organizations co- 
operated with the Board of Education and the school officials 


he Board of Trade, the 
mbia Public School As- 
can Revolution, Sons of 
for the Study of Negro 
m, and many other or- 
have cooperated with 
officials in a consistent 
Washington adequate 
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: e amendment known as the “Req 
in securing es Fe a iaeeranste of the character educa. 
Rider Amen a ‘ the conduct of occasional health surveys of 
ee aa heeitat schools under the general supervision of 
ie 4 De nartment, in the establishment of emergency 
ee a ne in providing free lunch for necessitous schoo] 
nursery scho re the time when this project was financed by 
children Sine Emergency Relief Administration, in provid. 
funds ce and shoes for needy school children, in the inay- 
ing clot nae NG res for the conservation and protection of 
guration 0 ae a supplementing the educational facilities of 
Hes ne 1s By gifts of articles not ordinarily provided out of 
aed As in promoting legislation designed for the im- 
oe fe of the school system, in providing instruction for 
Oats handicapped, shut-in children, and in resisting the 
ineasion of school neighborhoods by liquor establishments, 


Providing Needy School Children With Clothing and Shoes 


933 it was apparent that cooperation between 
ne Fea Gr RARGOR the school officials, relief agencies, and 
the general public was needed in adjusting the cases of many 
school children who were not attending school because they 
were not provided with clothing and shoes suitable for the 
purpose. On November lo, 1933, in response to the request of 
the Board of Education for information on this subject, the 
Superintendent submitted a report showing (1) that for the 
week ending October 20, 1933, 211 school children were absent 
from school on account of lack of shoes and clothing, and (2) 
the established procedure for handling cases of public school 
children whose attendance at school was being interfered with 
because of lack of shoes and other clothing. The Superinten- 
dent reported that “If children absent from school under the 
above conditions (lack of clothing) are from families that are 
receiving Federal emergency relief, through the office of Mr. 
L. A. Halbert, Director of District Emergency Relief, such 
cases are immediately referred by the attendance office to Mr. 
Halbert with detailed information as to the conditions in the 
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home found by i ee al offi 
Jbert is concerned with the relj seers 
ae are unemployed. If the pie of families where the 
the Federal agency, the District age 
Chest do not participate in the relj 
with the policy mutually agreed on 
“yf, on the other hand, the atten 
consulting i established sources o 
wn to be receiving, or has recei : 
ne fede Community Chest, ved aid from a loc 
ediately reports the case to that age a 1 
‘information regarding the home aollaitinemamiaee detailed 
dent further reported that the attendance dibartitaecte. 
educational eels . the Board of Education at te 
lief agencies were fully dischargin i eerie 
iis Sees ging their responsibility in 
How many children at any one time were affected and th 
extent to which their education was interrupted, by lack f 
clothing suitable for school attendance are revealed by the a 
lowing figures assembled from occasional reports on the sub- 
ject submitted to the Board of Education by the Superin- 
tendent: 


Number of School Children Not Attending School because of 
Lack of Suitable Clothing 


For the Week Ending No. of Children 


Aggregate No. Days 
Absent 


October 20, 1933 211 pots 
November 24, 1933 192 ae 
January 12, 1934 264 1,085 
March 16, 1934 268 = 
March 23, 1934 239 = 
March 29, 1934 192 am 
January 11, 1935 230 933 
January 17, 1936 417 1,795 


This problem became so serious by January, 1934, that the 
Board of Education instructed the Superintendent to send de- 
tailed information on the subject to all agencies vitally con- 
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work, such as the District of Columb; 
ministration, ue poses Public Wen 
i est, the Was ington Council of Sosa) 
fare, the CE Columbia Congress of Baha 
Ee eae ons, the Federation of Parent-Teacher hen 
antone the Sterling Relief Association, the Catholic Chari. 
ties, the Family Service ‘Association, the Kiwanis, the Cham. 
ner Commerce, and the Board of Trade. Needless toa 
relief was immediately furnished and is still being provided. 
The Advisory Committee on Vo 
report the Superintendent has mentioned 
the appointment by the Board of Education of a biracial Ad- 
visory Committee for Vocational Education equally represent. 
ative of employers, employees, and homemakers, serving under 
the chairmanship of the Superintendent of Schools, and 
charged with the responsibility of advising the Board of Edu- 
eation on policies for the promotion of yocational education 
in the District of Columbia. The appointment of this advisory 
committee was in accordance with a mutual agreement be- 
tween the Board of Education (approved November 3, 1937) 
and the United States Office of Education designed to secure 
the cooperation and assistance of the public in the consideration 
of measures for the improvement of the program of vocational 
education in this city under the terms of the George-Deen Act, 
and the act providing for the training of citizens for national 
defense. 
The Committee was originally constituted as follows: 
Employers—Mr. Herman Carl, President of Call Carl, Ine. 
Mr. John Hasley, General Manager of Palais Royal. 
Mr. Charles H. Fearing, Business Manager, Washington 
Branch, N. C. Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Employees—Mr. D. C. Dow, Member of Plumbers’ Local 
Union No. 5 and Member of Board of Plumbing Examiners 
for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. C. F. Preller, Business Manager of Electrical Workers’ 
Local Union No. 26 and President of the Washington Building 
Trades Council. 


cerned in the relief 


FEmergency Relief Ad 


cational Education 


Elsewhere in this 
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Mr. Hilyard R. Robinson, Archi 

rgbineltt of the Interior, tehiteet employed in the De- 

Homemakers—Mrs. Waldron Faulkner 3501 N 
NW. : 
} Mrs. Bennet Schauffler, 214 A Street NE 

Mrs. Virginia R. McGuire, 1820 Ninth Street N 

The Advisory Committee on Vocational Edue: Te : 
the board room at the Franklin Administration B ae meets in 
recommendations of the committee are fongaiet ding. The 
of Education by the Superintendent for consider: ° the Board 
propriate action. — By this arrangement the Bublis Aes 
of the consideration and approval by preva iter is assured 
ployers, employees, and homemakers, of all Agee of em- 
regarding the vocational education program, ‘nth a j policies 
Columbia before definitive action on said policsan istrict of 
the school officials and the Board of Education eine by 
mendations of the advisory committee have been usifen ny 
constructive and progressive, n uniformly 


ewark Street 


Committee to Study Needs of Physically Handi 
Children Esc) 


On September 21, 1938, the Superintendent. advised the 
Board of Education that problems of unusual importance were 
arising in connection with the organization of work for the care 
and instruction of physically handicapped children, and that 
school officers and others interested in this question felt that 
an advisory committee of experts and representative persons 
should be appointed to cooperate with the Board of Education 
and the public school officials in a study of these problems and 
to submit appropriate recommendations to the Board. The 
Superintendent further recommended that, because of her 
deep interest in the welfare of physically handicapped chil- 
dren, the President of the Board of Education, Mrs. Marian 
Wade Doyle, should be requested to serve as chairman of the 
committee. The Board approved the Superintendent’s recom- 
mendation, and ordered that the advisory committee should 
be constituted as follows: 
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President of the Board of Education, Chaj 
) TMan, 


Wade Doyle, 2 
D. Drayton, representing the Board of Education 
rs of Children’s Hospital and the 
£ Medical Inspector of the Publie Schools. 

» Tep- 


Mrs. Marian 

Mr. Charles 
Board of Directo! 

Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, Chie! 
resenting the Health Department 

Four specialists selected by the Health Department: 


One for crippled children. 
One for blind and partial-seeing children 


One for deaf and hard-of-hearing children 
One for tuberculous childre’ 
e of the Washi 
f the Crip) 


n 

A representativ ington League for the Hard-of-Hearing 

iN representative oO! pled Children’s Society of the District 

Columbia iS 
Society for Prevention of Blindness 


A representative of the y 
A representative of the Washington Tuberculosis Association 


The President of the Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations 
A representative of the Kiwanis Club (crippled children) 

‘A representative of the Lions Club (blind and partially blind) 
The president of the Congress of Parents and Teachers 

A representative of the Order of Elks 

A representative of the National Girl Scout Organization 
Representatives of additional organizations 

School officers to be designated by the Superintendent 


mes of the persons who accepted membership on th 
e 


The na 
follows: 


advisory committee are as 
Chairman: Mrs. Marian Wade Doyle, President of the Board . 
Board Members: pi education 
Mr. Charles D. Drayton 
Mrs. Robert G. McGuire 


School Officials: 
Mr. Robert L. Haycock, First Assistant Superintendent 


Miss Jessie LaSalle, Assistant Superintendent 
Mr. A. K. Savoy, Assistant Superintendent 
Dr. H. H. Long, Assistant Superintendent 


Health Department Specialists: 
Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, Director, School Medical Inspection Service 


Dr. Harry A. Ong, School Medical Ins) i 
Si pector (assigned to cri i 
Dr. George H. Heitmuller, School Medical Inspector ache onigren) 
and partially seeing children) ? ees?) lind 
Dr. R. L. DeSaussure, School Medi i 
4h See edical Inspector (assigned to deaf and 


1 Resigned from_mem! ; 
See eed nD ese (ontiscrrice es Mae 
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pr. A. Barklie Coulter, Director, Chest Clinic 
r, Thomas (oly Thompson, Social Hygiene Clinic 
Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Director, Maternity Ww, 
eau abet 

wreprescntalives of Organizations: 

Mrs. Emest R, Grant, Managing Director, District of © . 
Josis Association f olumbia Tubercu- 

Miss Betty C. Wright, Executive Director, American goo; 
of-Hearing a Vanya Society for the Hard- 

Mrs. Allen 'L. Vories, Recording Secretary, Distri 3 
the Prevention of Blindness istrict of Columbia Society for 

Mr. William H. Dyer, Committee for the Blind, Li 

Mrs. Walter B. Fry, District of Columbia Gone oe Sb 

Miss Gertrude H. Bowling, Executive Director, Visitin sn 

Mr. Charles W. Pimper, President, Crippled Ch = 
Mr. W. S. Shelby, Secretary, Washington Lodg 
Mrs. William Floyd Crosby, Commissioner, 
Dr. William J. Howard, Federation of Pa, 
Mr. Bruce Baird, Underprivileged Child G 
Mr. Ray Everett, Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Mitchell Dreese, member of faculty, 
Dr. Loren B. T. Johnson, member of attendin 
Dr. Walter Wells, District of Columbia Medic. 


elfare and Child Hygiene 


and Teachers 
\ urses Societ; 
ildren’s Society i 

e No. 15, B. P.O Elk, 
D.C. Girl Scouts, Ine, 1 : 
rent-Teacher Associations 
ommittee, Kiwanis Club 

Social Hygiene Society 

George Washington University 
ig staff, Children’s Hospital 
al Society 


The Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children, afte 
many meetings and visits, and an exhaustive study of the 
yaried problems involved, submitted its report to the Board 
of Education on July 1, 1940. In its report the advisory com- 
mittee submitted specific recommendations for improving edu- 
cational service to each of the following types of physically 
handicapped children, and related subjects: 


_ Blind and partially seeing children 

. Crippled and cardiac children 

. Deaf, partially deaf, and hard-of-hearing children 
. Mentally handicapped children and psychiatric cases 
. Social hygiene cases 

. Tuberculous children 

. Epileptic children 

. Speech defectives 

. Shut-in handicapped children 

10. Central schools for handicapped children 

11. Transportation of handicapped children 

12. Legislation 


CmANanrwndre 


1 Resigned from membership on Committee. 
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ion respecting the recommendations i 
headings the Superintendent ap detail 
he report of the advisory commi the inter. 

aalhe 


ested parties to 
t desires, however, to direct attention e : 

ement and recommendations eagoely 
€ ad. 


ittee respecting legislative provisions: 


“LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 


ted by the advisory committee to me 
d children in this city includes within its scope ce cee needs 
which, though parts of the educational programs of certain siete 
of Columbia. These new features sai Cities, are 

] opportunity at public expense to a number of a Serve to 
jnools in this city. They will ere ne 
also to 


the publie~s¢ 
d effective the offerings now extended by th 
he local 


ped children. 
“These ampl f the educational program will requi 
additional personnel, for the purchase of special equipment ety funds for 
of sites for construction purposes, for the building of ea a the Securing 
for transportation of pupils to and from those schools, and Pies schools 
aintenance 


“The program formula 


of handicapPe 


adequate an 


schools to many handicap 
ifications © 


render more 


has demonstrated that new educational projects i 
mbia find conditions more favorable to their fey 5 in the Dis. 
they rest on legislative authority. In view of that fact the yee” when 
mittee on Handicapped Children recommended that the Bo ea Com- 
and the Health Department take appropriate steps to ain ae arena 

islative pro- 


visions as follows: 
«1, Approval for the establishment of special classes for Braille i 
Instruction, 


with an appropriation for the necessary § i i 
pecial equipment 
«. Approval for the establishment of special classes eae . 
riation for the necessary special coached ae 
ent, 


children with an approp! 
«3. Approval for the establishment of special classes for cardi 
iac children 


with a supporting appropriation. 
truction in lip reading with 
a supporting a: . 
Ppropriation, 


“4, Approval for ins 
“5, Approval for special instruction f i 
S ‘or shut-in handica: 
pped children wi 
with 


a UDDOrELE appropriation. 
6, Authorization for the construction of two central schools for | 
‘or handicap 
ped 


children with appropriations fo! i 
u r sites, plans and i i 
7 ; je cE) specificati adi 
‘5 eae ee ees, service in the public eee pee 
partment, with a supportin| iation pra gonel 
ca : A I g appropriation. son 
pproval for the establishment in the public schools for 
an eye clinic 


headed by an ophthalmolo; i 
gist and under the su isi 
pervision of the Heal: 
th De- 


partment. 
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oval for the establishment in the 


ug, Appt : aye 
restion clinic headed by an otologist Fl ta Schools of a hearing con. 
ealth Department.” er the supervision of the 


ion between the D 
Cooperation 0et' ad taaaeireh 
Research Ce halal 2 and Divisions ios) ational 

Social Agencies and Local 


This report would be incomplete without 
e cooperative arrangements existj 
ae of Educational Research, Didone, the Depart 
Department of School Attendance and Wolo the 
local social agencies for mutual improvement of a and 
of AG ahiiey ome vee and agencies eotork 

Miss Jessie LaSalle, Assistant Superinte: 2 
Educational Research, Divisions 19, shod hee of 
cal service has been developed between the Educational Re 
search Department, Divisions 1-9, and the social teins E 
the city whereby data on pupils and consultant vane ae 
freely exchanged. Whenever the psychological clinic of ihe 
Research Department is working on a case it is first clear i 
through the Social Service Exchange where the names of 
agencies to whom the family are known and date of referral 
to such agencies are obtained. These several agencies (in a 
few instances as many as 22 different ones) give us reports 
for our guidance in our problem cases, and to them we refer 
our problems for psychiatric help, foster home placement 
home cooperation to be obtained through their home visiting 
workers since we have none in our public school set-up for cor- 
rection of physical defects (these go into the hundreds). Our 
clinical cases run up to approximately 800 or more per year. 

“We, on the other hand, also supply these various agencies 
with data which we have or can obtain through clinical ex- 
aminations.” 

For Divisions 10-13, Dr. H. H. Long, Assistant Superinten- 
dent in charge of Educational Research, reports that “We are 
registered with and clear our cases through the Social Service 
Exchange, and as a result, there is a constant inter-flow of 
assistance and advice between the Research Department and 


special men tion 
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ies. Most of the local social agencies mak 
of our recoras in planning for their cases. In addi ae . Use 
of them refer cases tO this department for individual zanitn 
examinations. he first category, during the pipes 
Ww received 452 requests from social agenci year 
their cases which were registered with asics for 
ing the same yea nses J re referred to us by ae Dur- 
indivi inical investigation.” agen. 
wing combined list of local social agencie 
cooperate with the two Departments of Educational nes that 
de range of outside contacts earch 
ts of our local public school Main- 
tensive and valuable resou: system, 
social welfare: Tees ex. 


ene: 


5 
departmen 


The Social Service Exchange 
Board of Public Welfare 


Florence Crittenton Home 


Juvenile Court 
Washington Child Guidance Clinic 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
Children’s Protective ‘Association 
Family Service Agencies (Protestant, 
Instructive Visiting 


Nurse Society 
Children’s Hospital 
Providence Children’s Clinic 
Georgetown Hospital Children’s Clinic 
Catholic University Child Center 


National Child Research Center 


Federation of Churches 
Dp. C. Junior Employment! 


U.S. Army 
Social Agency 


‘Associated Chari 
Bureau of Rehabilitation of Prisoners 


Public Assistance Division 

Health Department (Social Hygiene and Nursing Bureau) 
Children’s Protective Service Unit (Board of Public Welfare) 
Woman's Bureau, Police Department 2 
Tuberculosis Association 

Congress and Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Settlement Houses 
Christ Child Society 


Jewish, and Catholic) 


t Placement 


Contacts of the Public Schools 
ties (now the Family Service Association) 
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ital 

inger Hospi 

Ga HelP Center ige © one, 

fe Ith Security Administration 

pe Dwelling Authority chee 

a mine Conservation Corps (Division of Bon, 
ee fine Hospital (pediatric clinic) 

ae Cc, A. and Y. M. C. A. 

Catholic Charities 

Council of Social Agencics 


rd of Public Welfare) 


Cooperation between the Department o 


f School Att di 
and Work Permits and Commun a 


ity Agencies 


The Department of School Attendance 
finds that its success in administering the 

e and child labor laws is due in large 
anc re the cooperation of community age 
Ate A. CO. Sheldon, Director of School 
Permits, reports: 


and Work Permits 
compulsory attend- 
part to its ability to 
neies, On this point 
Attendance and Work 


“Cooperation with other community agencies and resources has be- 
come increasingly 1 keynote of the policy of this department, since edu- 
cation is viewed as one aspect, of the community Program in the develop- 
ment of citizenship and preparation for living in a democracy. In plan- 

ing for the development of a program to meet Present day community 
z feds this department of the public school system cooperates with other 
eeriehool agencies such as the following: 

“Child guidance clinics for the study of children with unusual problems 

ointed the way to a fuller realization of the basic aims of education 
see ulsory attendance laws. It is recognized that the fundamental 
oF ase at school attendance is to raise the educational level of the 
Dae opulation insofar as such a program cen be absorbed by the 
Lie it vialing up the community. Administrators recognize the duty 
Pres eat unit has to absorb a certain percentage of the commun- 
He total so-called ‘problem’ juvenile population. 1 : 

“Ag the world beyond the classroom must cope with those — a 

from the usual norm of citizenship standards, so the schools rea 
eee st cope with these same individuals during their school 
ie oe evifically a comprehensive plan of cooperation with the Juven- 
chen ER the handling of educational problems of children on probation 
; successfully developed. : 
be arate eee wards of the Board of Public Welfare ae wie 
cause of the disturbing factor of having been removed from their 
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n have suffered from other disturbing 
ding court commitment, form a certain percenta, leo 
Jation. In cooperation the case workers of the Sati Of the 
and the school attendance officers have developed alate 
and insight into the problems of these children which under. 
in p new attitude of the workers in both of th is re. 
h children in the community. ese de. 
“The work alth. Department in improving the general } 

5 ter school attendance and increased par realth 
which obviously means greater ae 
yestment which the school program thease a 

» 


homes and who also ofte 


experiences 
school pop 


prece 


tion in the 
the commun! 


Cooperation between the Statistical Office and the Public 


outline of services rendered to the : 
e of the public schools, sibintiled ie ? 

B, L. Bristor, Statistican, reveals still further how cooperat} Tr 
between the public school system. and the public tends to the 
improvement of school administration : e 


The following 
the statistical offic 


ed to the Public by The Statistical Office 


“Outline of Services Render 
1980-31—1939-40 


al data from which were answered inquiries f 
eg. Federal Housing Naat iaeen es 
eg., National Education Association Oak 
, Office 


tion of statistic 
rnment departments, 
nizations, 


«1, Compila' 
a, Gove! 
pb. Educational org 

of Education 
¢. Colleges and universities 
d. Boards of education in other cities 
e. Civic and parent-teacher associations 
f. Patriotic and philanthropic agencies 
g. Students seeking degrees 
h. Daily newspapers and periodicals 
i. Safety organizations 
}. Commercial agencies 
«“g_ Maintenance of library 0. 
Education for the use of persons co’ 
«3. Search of school records to establish: 
a. Dates of birth of persons: 
1. Applying for old-age pension 
2. Applying for civil service positions 
7% a a service positions for retirement files 
. Applying for admission to Civilian Conservati 
b. Early residence in District of Columbia to saree ee Te. 


f reports and publications of the Board 
nducting research for theme papers, etc. 2 


quirements 
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¢, History of school attendance for civil service appli 
d, School accomplishments of persong eek ee icants 
Tabulation of school census to answer questions on, "°a'*! hospitals 
a. Population trends in given areas f 
b. Expected enrollments 
ug, Cooperation with eleemosynary organizations by Conducting fund-raisi 
sere Pins 
campaigr the Franklin Building, for 
it American Red Cross membership drive 
2. Community Chest 
p. In the entire school system, for 
1. American Red Cross War Relief Fund 
ug, Attestation of affidavits of birthplace and bir! 
qublic school pupils for whom no birth certificates are 


up. 


thdate for Prospective 
available.” 


eration between the Board of Education, the 
oti Officials and the Press choool 


The Superintendent is happy to report that the press of 
Washington has been consistently helpful and constructive in 
its activity for the promotion of public education over the past 
10 years. In his report reviewing the 10-year period 1920- 
1930, inclusive, the Superintendent characterized the policy 
of the press in covering all Board meetings, in interviewing 
officers at headquarters daily for news concerning the schools, 
jn carrying many important ee releases and strong editorials 
in support of the schools, as “a valuable asset to public school 
interests.” During the 10-year period now closing the press 
has consistently followed its established policy of creating an 
informed and sympathetic public opinion about our public 
schools. : 

Through the cooperation of the Washington Post and the 
Evening Star the facilities of two of the local broadcasting sta- 
tions WJSV and WMAL, have been placed at the disposal of 
the public schools, thus affording pupils the opportunity to 
display their talents in speaking and in the fine art of music. 
In recommending to the Board of Education the continuance 
of the series of radio broadcasts by pupils, under the auspices 
of the local press, the Superintendent on April 7, 1940, assured 
the Board that in the opinion of the school teachers and 
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io proadeasting by public school pupils had 
ofr thal value, and expressed the view that “the. ane 
rograms Over various stations relating to the public school, 
should be disti i presentative of the public schools tea 
should not duplicate one another. Again, on June 5, 194) ; 
s F he valuable services of the press and the Jo, m 
radio stations 17 promoting student broadcasting, the Sipe 
intendent advised th Board of the appointment of a (anak 
Committee on adio Broadcasting to act as an advising gro al 
that would h school officers, the press, and “ 
radio in est cies and in standardizing fut : 
proadcasting by pupils in the public schools. At this sq Te 
meeting, January 5, 1940, the Board of Education took a 
nizance of the fact that school employees had been workj g- 
diligently oD radio broadcasting programs, and with the Sante 
eration of the press and the radio, had accomplished very p- 
cessful results. The Superintendent takes pleasure in aed 
» behalf of all of our public schools, to the press and ae 
jation of their cooperation in developing this a e€ 
+ and in making it such a grand success, u- 


Junior District Day 


ucation and the school officials have 
th the Washington Times-Herald ch 
District Day, inaugurated in 1936 by the 


The Board of Ed 
larly cooperated wi 
observance of Junior 


Times-Herald. 
The purpose of Junior District Day is to give students ir 
n 


public, parochial, and private schools of the District of Col 
bia “opportunity to explore the workings of the muni saat 
government of Washington, D. C., and thereby to nai 
sired attitudes of interests, respect and appreciation , ie 
duties of citizenship in the youth of this city.” Oe 
The offices represented on Junior District Day includ 
responsible, important offices in the Washington, D. C ie al 
cipal government including the President of the Board if Tdi a 
cation, the Superintendent of Schools and their assistants; a 
positions of the Representatives and Senators who are heads ‘ 
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jonal Committees j ; 
@ Congressiona es in the Distr; 
positions of Governor of the adj Strict of Columbia and 


nee acent 
ie Virginia. States of Maryland 


The program usually takes the following fone 


i ials (pupils) tak 3 
9:00 A.M Official © oath of alle i 
oat AM. Blance—District Building, 


to 
1:30 AM. Officials (pupils) take over cit : 
1s AM. Luncheon at Willard Hotel, Y government, 


1:45 P.M. Officials (pupils) review Junior District Day Parad 
arade, 


Cooperation between the Board of Education the Sch 
Officials and the American Automobile hate 


For several years now the Board of Educati 
officials have enjoyed the cooperation of ioe the school 
mobile Association in the matter of safety Pi nteershe sors Auto: 
uary 6, 1937, the Superintendent transmitted to the B : he 
Education a report citing the proposal of the eee Fe of 
mobile Association that a course in safety education it ae 
mitted should be used in the public schools of the Distt 
Columbia. The Board approved the recommendation of - 
Superintendent that the course be tried during the Bee 
semester of the school year 1937-38 at the Roosevelt and Dun- 
bar High Schools. 

In recognition of the importance and value of this type of 
training for young people in a congested urban community, 
Congress, on the suggestion of the American Automobile As- 
sociation and the approval of the Board of Education, incor- 
porated a provision in the Appropriations Act for the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, authorizing the Board of Education to appoint 
a teacher for instruction in automobile driving at the Abbot 
Vocational School. In the Appropriations Act for 1941 Con- 
gress authorized the Board to appoint three such teachers— 
one each at the Abbot and the Phelps Vocational Schools, and 
the McKinley High School. 
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Other Measures for Safety 


Reference to the plan has already been made elsewhere ; 
this report but it may tend to emphasize the importance the 
Superintendent attaches to safety education in public schoo] 
to mention again the conferences held annually by teuthiog 
sponsors of the School Boy Patrols, the police coordinators the 
captains of all the police precincts, members of the School 
Safety Committee, other police and school officials and repr 
sentatives of the American Automobile Association, for Ae 
discussion of all traffic problems affecting the schools. In the : 
conferences agreements are reached as to the organization ne 
trol and other safety measures fop 


operation of the boy pa g f 
school children—special attention always being given to traffic 


hazards that may develop‘in the neighborhood of new school. 
to be opened for the first time in September. 2 
The Superintendent is of the opinion that the School Bo 
Patrols have proved to be of real value in protecting the liy, : 
of school children. 
The movement for safety in traffic situations was also great 
ly stimulated during the school year 1939-40, through the o , 
operation of the Washington Star, in outdoor programs of dint 
usual merit especially to little children in the elementary 
schools—in which a trained dog would demonstrate safety saat 
in a most effective way at street crossings near public aatiele 


Cooperation with the National Occupational Conference 


The Superintendent reports with pardonable pri 

portunity afforded him by the Board of Talieation: Hope 
with the National Occupational Conference, on the Reearir) 
of Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Director, in its 2-week conference a 
tour, May 2-14, 1937, of certain American cities in the Sait 
of the National Occupational Conference. The tour was An 

ducted for the purpose “of studying counseling and place aa 
in ae nee z occupational education.” i 

n May 9, 1937, the Superintendent reporte 
that the “highlights of the occupational ities tired 
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i ints: skill 
red three main poin skilled un 
Or eve ry upil; occupational training in nee 
is ghroueh supervised apprenticeship; and p] 
OF with follow-up contacts to see that the Placement on the 


Ne occupation to which his abilities are baba Worker ig in 
phe Superintendent found the tour and the a 
ere 


+ value to him in the administration Nees of 
ational education in the public ene Program of 
¢ Columbia. ystem of the Dis. 


ling and : 
Suida) 
hool or on the ni 


grea 
occuP’ 
trict © 


Cooperation among Officers and Teachers 


In closing this chapter the Superintendent : 
reciation of the splendid manner in which oes his ap- 
teachers are cooperating in the development of the pr cers and 
curriculum revision. A detailed and complete ae ogram of 
this cooperative undertaking will be found eae On OF 


: pate in the 
this report dealing with improvement of instruction aie 


yision. 


CHAPTER VII 
CURRICULUM REVISION, JULY 1, 1920-JUNE 30, 1940 


PREPARED BY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT Jessie LASALte 


‘As one surveys in retrospect a 20-year period of activity in 
this field of curriculum improvement in the Washington, D. C 
public schools, three notably significant developments fon Wie 
seen in process of evolution: 


1, The development of the democratic process and its application to this 
phase of educational activity. 

2, The infiltration through cooperative procedures of progressive ideas and 
ideals that seemed radical in the beginning but have become commonly ac- 
cepted. 

3, The gradual broadening of the concept of curriculum revision to include 
something more than the relatively simple “course of study revision”. 


In 1920 the schools here, as in many other cities, were oper- 
ating with courses of study prepared before the World War, 
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vere out of print. Obvio 
usly go 
meth} 
ng 


and many of these W 
needed to be done: 
previously, ourses of study were made by sch 
hers as blueprints and paar 
i 


and hande down to teac 
gical development of subject-matter, 


to ensure lo: 
inted Superintendent proposed 
A committee of central staff cae quite dig. 
pointed “To organize & plan for the systematic Be Was op. 
elementary school courses of study”, in which Be of the 
tative 


teachers would have @ part. 

The beginnings of curriculum revision were made w; 

i Ww 
ith this 


new plan W acterized by definiteness of 
ion of officers and teachers. The ple 
0. lowe d 


Cations 


ferent approach: 


1. Appointment of committees of field officers and representati 
‘ he city and from all grade-levels of deketieal te 
nlary s 


from all sections of t 


including also t 
from both the w 


Achers 
eachers from all elementary grades (Kindergartens 
) and 


hite and colored schools. 
9, Submission of revised courses of study to the committ 
d approval. ee of central st f 
a 


officers for review an 
3. Transmission of approved revised courses of study to the B 
e Board of 
Edu- 


cation for adoption. 

4, Printing OT mime’ 
in the field. 

In accordance with this planned 
officers and teachers were Bent rion committees of 

The first. committee cooperated with the poe Begun, 
Curriculum of the Department of Superintende Omomissiony on 
tional Education Association in preparation of nee of the Na- 
eae that should control the curriculum ere on the 
report aN science. ‘This eommittee erepatd ace selon 
eee as pene in the 1926 Yearbook of neers 
cana ee This same committee also ert 
report which was a y a on the principles contained Ht 
into immediate eek Wy by the Board of Education and “ 
achieved national r in Washington. This committee's a 
seijent ecognition. It became a pattern f a 

groups. n for sub- 
Other committees were similarly appointed ; and revision of 


ographing of these adopted courses of stud: 
Y for u 
Ise 
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tudy were made in Engli 
arses of § 1 English, readi 
histo f eography, and arithmetic, a 
rnted or mimeographed for use. 
2 The first 10 years, 1920-30, showed steady } 
for & notable transition was taking , ut slow pro- 
Jplazing experience moving from ae ae This was 
ratic making of courses of study by school eek ional auto- 
democratic teacher-participation procedure. $ to a more 
Curriculum revision was largely confined 
schools. Junior high schools were just being a epee 
5 of study were being developed. Revicion” nized, and 
x new courses in the senior high schools was ear hea e 
” e most 


part, the work of heads of departments or senior high school 
00: 


principals. ; 

The second 10-year period, 1930-40, began with 
accelerated program of course-of-study revision ie greatly 
cation of 7 courses of study in the elementary schools a publi- 
junior high schools, 4 in the vocational schools, 21 s the i the 
high schools, and 8 in the teachers colleges furiie ‘ith hae 
gives evidence that teachers and officers were denctantht é 
yising the offerings of the school system. Na 
: Throughout these years of work with course-of-study revis- 
jon, there have been a development and an extension of the 
democratic principle—greater teacher-participation resultin 
in greater teacher-responsibility. Today it is not denis 
to have @ classroom teacher appointed as chairman of a com- 
mittee composed of teachers and officers, the officers being par- 
ticipating committee members and not merely advisors or 
consultants. This cooperative enterprise has developed a bet- 
ter undertanding among officers and teachers and has resulted 
in the infiltration of more progressive ideas and ideals. 

The concept of curriculum reorganization has developed and 
expanded from a restricted concept of fragmentary revision, 
and compartmentalization of subject-matter into an articu- 
lated, integrated development of school organization, and cur- 
riculum content and method from kindergarten through all 


levels of the school system. 
In keeping with this new concept of curriculum revision in 


% and literat 
ur 
These courses Bo 


trail 
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the fall of 1938, the Superintendent appointed two importan, 
committees: 
der the 
Schools, 
teachers 


: Articulation, of 36 memb 
resentative Committee on 2 ’ } ers un 
cake of Dr. Chester W. Holmes, Assistant Superintendent of 
¢ - aeBiening Committee on Curriculum Revision, of 21 officers and 


with the Superintendent, himself, as chairman. 


eling of need for articulation, the dj 

ad been.working to develop a ee 
¢ education. This activity engaged at 
teachers and officers. For example, each elementary schiaay 
faculty as a committee discussed its philosophy and prepareq 
statement. All these statements in each division were brought 
together and a division committee coordinated them into 
single statement of philosophy which was approved by thar 
division, These were later compiled into a statement of th 
philosophy of education for the elementary schools. Similar e 
the other school levels prepared a statement of their phil! 
ophy of education—as did the directors and heads of depasth 


Antedating this fe 
school-level groups h 
of their philosophy © 


ments. 

One of the first tasks of the Committee on Articulation w 
to synthesize the various statements of philosophy into hee 
statement, which would become the basis for the program ; 
curriculum revision. How well they succeeded is evident 
by the fact that when in June, 1940, a vote was taken as to th 
willingness to approve this statement as the Washington, D ¢ 
public schools’ philosophy of education, it was accepted by AG 
overwhelming majority of 3,043 to 123. This statement of 
philosophy is herewith presented: 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TH 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA E 


“We believe that each child is an individual with needs i 
culiar to himself. He is the center of the educational sme patie Li 
be thought of as a whole—mind, body, and spirit. He should learn ae : 
preciate the privileges and to meet the responsibilities of life. He dev ae 
through participation in mental and physical activities and through the a 
isfaction of real and vicarious experiences in group contacts. We baa 
we should seek to develop in him a deep-seated sense of erties and ‘ale 
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jnereasing awareness of the indivi 

and a? ess Of the individual’ ; 

ante and of the group's responsibility to the in ra Tesponsibility to his 

gr ieve We should provide opportunities for diffe i 

a which will discover remediable needs- Tentiated education: 

. jntegrate the factors that influence develipicen the corrective 
met 


see ofl teaching, provide challenging situations that et and through 
ntcomess J : lead to desirable 
“Our materials of instruction should be so varied that each pup; 
merous & propriate challenges. We should use from our a will find 
ed from our present environment that which enriches, inte tural heritage 
On investigation and creative activity. We should tak. The and en- 
rent fields of experience and subject-matter that which is fun e from the cur- 
«we should hold as the immediate aims for American Saar 
portunity for al and progressive development for each indisilest cewetes 
js needs and capacities. In addition to promoting his Vi ual according 
tudes, appreciations, knowledges, and fadfudaeh Or in the basic 
rove his behavior and develop his character throu ele ie seek 
onstructively social and economic problems. gh guiding him to 
“we should hold as the ultimate aim an individual who is physi 
with wholesome recreational interests; who is emotionally sears sound, 
conscious; who is capable of independent, discerning, and e and spiritu- 
‘ng; who is socially competent and economically sufficient; alia think- 
sible citizen is ready for the enjoyments and duties of te, A 
community life, with an understanding and an appreciation of peter ote and 
principles, and purposes that will promote the progress of our own on ideals, 
and carry over into world citizenship.” CIMOCTACY, 


On recommendation of the Committee on Articulation 5 
ent committees of from 36 to 40 members each, repre- 
senting all levels of instruction in its officer and teacher per- 
sonnel, have been appointed and are working under the gen- 
eral direction of the Steering Committee to indicate how the 
philosophy of education can be carried out and what provisions 
must be made to insure the following: 
Committee I: The establishment of a unified curriculum 
from Kindergarten through Grade XII: 


A. Composed of activities, experience, and subject-matter in integrated 


wholes 
B. Providing for acquisition of knowledges and for skills 


C. Giving constant attention to immediate and ultimate goals 


Committee II: Classroom techniques, subject-matter con- 
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tent, textbooks and instructional material dependent upon qj 
gs of pupils according to ability ahs dif. 
; eve. 


ferentiated groupings © 
ment, and social maturity. 
II: The accumulation and use of informatio 
nal 


Committee I 
background for each child including cumulative record 
utilization of research department findings. S and 

Committee IV: Provision for guidance according to ; 
broadest meaning through guidance by elassroom and is its 
room teachers and specialists such as counselors, psycho] ome- 

nurses, and others. gists, 


psychiatrists, doctors, 
Committee V: Fstablishment of standards of promot; 
and retention of pupils: ion 
‘A. On the basis of achievement, social maturity and chronologi 
B. By using reports of progress meaningful to pupils and Poca’ age 


C. By issuing differentiated diplomas and certificates 
D. By orientation practices 
Progress reports from the committees were made in Apri 
1940, January, 1941, and May, 1941. Dril, 
The work thus far has been done by officers and teache 
cause no funds have been appropriated for securing th a 
ices of curriculum specialists and consultants. aaah er 
officers have taken courses at leading universities ene and 
worked out some of the curricular problems under curri ek 
experts’ guidance. ticulum- 
Nine outstanding lecturers have been brough 
officers and teachers on the problems of area Bo Teast 
tion through the Teachers’ Institute thereby bringi aan 
ih inspiration to the task. ging helpful- 
e work is being carried on with enthusi . : 
expectation that the program of te rte ea Tih high 
be educationally sound and far-reaching in emanates will 


CHAPTER VIII 


FEDERAL AGENCIES AND THE D 
ISTRICT ED - 
TIONAL PROGRAM, JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, oan 


PREPARED BY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT H. H. Lone 


This chapter traces in outline the more important influen 
ces 
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Federal agencies upon publie ed ork: 
exert of Columbia during the decade Aen in the 
pe of the earliest of the Federal agencies which conee 

is ne Federal Emergency Relief Administration which 
operate jocally through *® District Emergency Relief Ad 
wa istration als passed relief work grew more com li 
min and the original purpose gave rie? tof Wah benoe an z i- 
dinat€ Ad Coote ee hot Moreover, the names of thee 

encies Wor Sela ee of functions. Several 
cooperating agencies participated in certain projects which 
jicated maa Kee this evolution would be a re- 

ectable enterprise in its own right. This situation makes it 
difficult 10 eee this report according to agencies; conse- 
we have presented the information by ptojects and 
have organized the data within the projects chronologically. 


School Lunches 


Barly in the school year 1931-32 it became evident that chil- 
dren of the needy in increasing numbers were coming to our 
schools without proper nourishment. Providing lunches for 
these children became a pressing problem. Several approaches 
were made to this problem before it became the concern of a 
Federal project. Starting in February, 1931, the Superinten- 
dent sought to find the proper agency to undertake this project 
jn cooperation with the public schools. The matter was partly 
adjusted through a committee representing social agencies co- 
operating with the Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

On March 4, 1931, the Superintendent made a report to the 
Board of Education embodying the results of his inquiry 
among officers and teachers as to the need for school lunches. 
There were at that time more than 1,000 children re- 
ceiving free lunches but these lunches consisted mainly of 
milk and crackers and were not of the substantial sort. We 
find, for instance, that on March 4, 1931, the Board of Edu- 
cation authorized the withdrawal of $250 from one of the com- 
petitive drill funds to provide milk and crackers for needy chil- 
dren. Conditions were obviously growing worse in spite of the 
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the school personnel and associ 
ations 
of 


teachers and citizens. In March, 1933, the Washi 

hot lunch project for needy school children w: ington Hera] 

and continued until early June of the same ye. ate inaugurated 
nd fo 


in the following fall. 
‘A program at public expense began on January 2, 19 

» 19384. Th; 
ig 


ted by the District Emergency Relief Admi 
Ministra_ 


cooperative efforts of 


Ta time 


was suppor 
tion, with the approval of the Commissi 
: ’ iss 
kitchen was established and personnel fravided.< ie Centra] 
» an thus 
the 


free lunch project for needy childr 
organization which is Bpetsiibe at Pear essentially th 
March 12, 1934, the free-lunch service at iblien time, On 
extended to needy pupils in the vocational, j pad wil 
high schools through the school cafeterias: Sita and senio 
reimbursed from public funds. On June 12 Wate were to ig 
Commissioners advised the Board of Edu 4, the Board of 
lunches were to be served needy children Hare that hot 
‘Approximately 5,000 children a day were Serve the summer 
ee year 1934. During 1939-40 an icueae during the 
ae A Bays With the passing of faee free 
a gency Relie dministration the hot-lunch e Federal 
en over by the Works Progress AGrsiniseeation wieiOge was 
35, 


Emergency Adult Education Program 


In November, 1933, the F 
n er, ' ‘ederal Emerge i 
it the use of Federal Seat anne 
aceite - 2 ey unemployed teachers nae mame as: 
Se cial here in prosecuting the Adinitlatratior eee 
Se eens ion program. The program Baye § emer- 
work, The Board atest Laer iaan rehabilitation 
Wine : cation authorized th ene 
ner ue Oy sas Con be 
foe ahd e Fe eral Board of V. ee ened 
stitution aes eae agencies looking featat iced 
November 15. yaaa teneih ie the District of Col ve as in- 
that the authorities ae ROKER sites e 
plated the enlar cea 
gement of the 
pro- 
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+ olude general adult education. All phases of the 
gin V0 us ing to adult education are still in operation. 
program al ed , education: The program of adult education 

G neral 1-9 was placed under the Principal of the Webster 
Be on School and an assistant supervisor, and in 
Weions 10-13 under the 
De and an assistant sup 
Schoo: as made to the Boar 
repor rogram included literac 


direction of the Director of Evening 
ervisor. On July 1, 1935, a full 
d of Education which indicates 
y and general courses, voca- 


: Jasses parent discussion groups and classes, and guid- 
tional oN e for the Transient Bureau. At that time there 
a Aaya d in the whole project 335 teachers, clerks, and 
‘ eight were employed in Divisions 1-9 and 


10-13. 


oved a pian | 
arent education. © 
Teta 108 Piet ing of leaders in adult education and group 


¢-teachers associations. Discussion groups 
ts interested in child problems and a 
d under the auspices of par- 


s for paren 
leader ized for paren 


Ith talks were arrange 


ent-teac 

Adult iit 
ganized for 
Divisions 1-9 


eracy classes: In January, 1934, classes were or- 
dult illiteracy. Three teachers were provided for 
and 3 teachers for Divisions 10-13. 

Vocational rehabilitation: A plan submitted by the Super- 
intendent on January 3, 1934, for vocational rehabilitation was 
approved by the Board of Education. As planned the work 
was under the supervision of the Voeational Rehabilitation 
Bureau established for the District of Columbia by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. The personnel was to consist of two 
vocational workers and one nurse for helping cripples. The 
funds provided for 2 case workers to be employed under the 

habilitation and a nurse for helping cripples 


total budget for re 
to be provided under the Civil Works Service. 


Vocational education: On the same date the Board of Edu- 
ect providing for vocational training 


eation approved a proj 
vided for 16 teachers, $ for shop work 


of adults. The plan pro 
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mercial branches; in each case, 4 for Diy: 
Visio 
NLS 


for com 
and 8 ions 10-13. 


1-9 and 4 for Divis 
Nursery Schools 


On January 3 He eine reported 
d of Education a plan © organization and o : 
Beaty schools to be financed from Federal relied for 
the District of Columbia. The plan provided for 10 yn S$ for 
schools, 5 for Divisions 1-9 and 5 for Divisions 10-13 mek 
tively. For each nursery school there was provided q ae 
a nurse, & dietitian, and a housekeeper. The services of acher, 
ant supervisors Were provided in the fall of 1934. Parcat ae 
cation and the mental health of the child were especial]. edu- 
phasized in the educational program of these schools y em- 
The pupils were served a light breakfast, a substantial : 
day meal and a light afternoon meal. The nursery abelitae 


from March, 1934, until July 17, 1939. 


to the 


National Youth Administration Program 


The National Youth Administration was established 
ecutive order June 26, 1935. It came into existence bec, y Ex- 
the plight of unemployed youth. Among other Chinas Se of 
recognized that here was fertile ground for the growth ie Was 
Americanisms. The National Youth Administration had ae 
purposes. The first, was to furnish employment for youth two 
in school and the second to furnish student aid for yo not 
school. It required work experience of youth for nae in 
which they received and it aimed to see that that work hefits 
ence was preparation for later employment. The ener 
employment required 54 hours of work per month, and a ool 
the individual to earn a monthly income of aporouatheialy St 
Pupils in school receive aid according to the level of. a 
schooling. In secondary schools they may earn from $3 heir 
a month; in colleges, $10 to $20 a month, and’in ae $6 
schools, $10 to $30 a month. The program er uae 
number of youth because of the small amount of ee gies 
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each pupil. In 1938-89, which 
typical year, the District of Col 


m the National Youth Administration 
fund. 


In addition, the National Youth A 
vided, in cooperation with the public school system, classes 
in such subjects as welding, office machines, typewriting home 
economics, drafting and blue printing, automobile mechanies 
machine shop, power machines, preparation of foods, cabinet 
making, landscaping, home nursing, laundering and sewing. 
Since the beginning of the work, July 1, 1935, over 7,000 youth 
have benefited by this program in the District of Columbia. 


dministration has pro- 


George-Deen Program 


The George-Deen Act was the first Federal act of its kind 
providing financial and educational assistance to the District 
of Columbia. It provided for trades and industry, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, distributive occupations, and teacher 
training. 

The Office of Education requires each state and the District 
of Columbia to submit a state plan for the administration of 
vocational education carried on under the George-Deen Act. 
Such plan for the District of Columbia was prepared and after 
approval by both the Board of Education and the United 
States Office of Education was put into operation at the begin- 
ning of the school term in September, 1939. 

At first the program included trades and industries, home 
economics, and teacher training. On December 7, 1938, dis- 
tributive occupations were added to the program. 


Instruction for Shut-in, Handicapped Children 


On October 19, 1938, the Superintendent submitted a Works 
Progress Administration plan for a project for the instruction 
of shut-in, physically handicapped children in their homes and 
in hospitals. The plan had been prepared jointly by school 
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yes of the Works Progress Adm; 
Misty 
an 


‘I by the Board of Education, mphteachs 


ers. 1b was approved PY ‘ 
hat the Board of Education would become +,. Pla 
project and that the Health Denia the east 
g €nt wo 
ul 


become the co-sponsor. 
timated that 209 children would profit fp 
om th ein. 


struction and the plan provided for 16 teachers to 
From the orks Progress ‘Administration relief rol] be tary 
he school officers would ee It eit! 

0 


rovided that t 
the instruction and that th 


current school year. 
was expanded further in the fall. J 
hers, 2 supervisors, 2 field assistants f 1 addition 
1-9 and Divisions 10-18 respectively and 1 clerk chee Divisions 
ime 2 thorough survey had been mad Te provided 
s and the figure had increased ‘from tehtity 

209 1 


Perate in 


further P 
© Project 


the adm 
would be 
The work 


nistration of 
limited to the 


238. 
At the Board meeting of September 13, 1939, th 
tendent reported upon 4 petition signed by a ist © Superin. 
arents of shut-in, handicapped children for ieee number 9 
of the project during the school year 1939-40. U; Continuation 
the Works Progress ‘Administration had not soils to this time 
allotment would be made for this purpose. On se that an 
1939, the Superintendent reported approval of {t ovember 1 
1939-40 providing @ staff of 25 persons. The et Ce for 
et was discontinued at ie S Progress 
school year 1940, and it became necessary t end of the 
through the regular appropriations for the Distr seek funds, 
bia, for the continuance of the project which is ahs Colum. 
MM Oper- 


ation. 


Administration proje 


Miscellaneous 


cluded here a number of les: 

: al either resulted as special ae projects 

formal educational projects or were what came to bi ee 

“white collar” projects. On December 6, 1933, the ri know, nas 

dent, in his report to the Board of Education, na ae 
? . 


We have in 
which in gener 
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“In view of the rapidity with which thes: 


is obviously not possible for the super anes eee ne 


dent of Schools to bring these 
4 td before proceeding with th 
e Superintendent will keep the Board forks 


of these developments from time to time as they occur.” 


Minor Teachers College Library i 
y y Project: On July 1 1938 
a comprehensive effort was made to Tecatalog and i os the 
library at Miner Teachers College. This project involved the 


services of 31 workers and resulted in considerable improye- 
ment in the operation of the library. 


Clerks: On December 6, 1933, the Superintendent reported 
a request to the Commissioners for clerical and semi-clerical 
help. This project involved 49 workers, Subsequently a large 
number of clerks was assigned to the schools to assist with 
clerical work incident to the operation of the principal’s office. 
These assignments were temporary and the clerks’ services 
have since been terminated. 


Matrons: On January 18, 1939, the Superintendent recom- 
mended the approval of a project for providing matrons in 
elementary schools for the balance of the school year 1938-39. 
The Board approved this project. 


Commumty Center Project: On J anuary 3, 1934, the Super- 
intendent reported approval of a project for community center 
work. This project provided for the employment of 47 persons 
such as field workers, guards, secretaries, recreation leaders, 
pianists, gymnasium attendants, and handcraft teacher. The 
program was approved by the Board of Education. 

In September, 1939, the Board approved a plan submitted by 
the Works Projects Administration to coordinate and unify 
certain projects which included adult education, art project 
classes, music project classes, and recreation, all of which had 
been operating under the Community Center Department 
with the exception of the adult education project. 

Project on Juvenile Delinquency among Negroes: On Jan- 
uary 19, 1938, the Superintendent reported to the Board of 
Education a Works Progress Administration project for the 
study of juvenile delinquency among Negroes, sponsored 
by the Board of Education and operating in the office 
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Research, Divisions 10-13. Thi 
ose of making & statistical analysis aproieet 
"oe Anfor. 


mation which ha 


The project 


search. 
ge of 40 persons. 


ployed an aver 
Conclusion 


Tt is not clear what permanent effects the emergen, 
rams will exert upon education in the District of Colt. Pro- 
Much that was embodied in them was foreshadowed umbia, 
unrealized thought and planning of the regular educ * the 
ent. Clearly this was unavoidable. The emai 

Ney 


establish: 
programs added to what had already been done and reorj 
the whole to meet an emergency situation. Out of hoe 
periences in these programs we may expect important Bi ex. 
butions to educational practice. ontri- 
CHAPTER IX 
CHANGES IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, JUL 
JUNE 30, 1930 » JULY 1, 1929. 


ann Principat N. A. DANOWSRY, ror 
or THE DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA (at a 
ar vHE HastERN High ScHoon 4 | 


PREPARED BY ASSIST. 
Ly STATISTICIAN 
ScHOOLS, NOW 


the 10-year period July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1 
marked changes occurred in the local school i a 
zation. The extent of these changes is indicated in the ple 
ing topics discussed in Chapter IV of the Superintendent’ ee 
port to the Board of Education for the year 1929-30 pa 
specified topics are: na og 
Reorganization of kindergartens 
Readjustment in elementary sch juni i 
Specialized phases of RSS tauunicn ney ao ee 
Atypical classes 
Ungraded classes 


During 
some very 
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Health schools 

Open-window classes 

White deaf children 

Colored deaf children 

Blind children 

Schools for crippled children 

Lip-reading classes 

Speech correction work 

Better classification of elementary school pupils 

Extension of the junior high school system 
Readjustment of senior high schools 
Reorganization of normal schools 
Establishment of teachers colleges 
Extension of vocational schools 
Standardization of evening and summer schools 
Growth of Americanization work 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, JULY 1, 1930- 
JUNE 30, 1940 


Change to 6-3-3 Plan Nears Completion 


During this 10-year period, the change from the 8-4 to the 
6-3-3 plan of school organization was completed insofar as is 
practicable with the present building facilities and the geo- 
graphical distrtbution of the major population groups. The 
slight downward trend in the number of elementary children 
facilitated the transfer of the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
from the elementary buildings to the junior high schools. At 
the present time, only three small groups of pupils of junior 
high school age living in outlying sections of the city are not 
accommodated in the junior high schools. The decrease in the 
number of seventh and eighth grade pupils in elementary 
schools and the increase in the junior high schools are shown 
in the following tables: 


Elementary 3,733 1,787 1,025 573 500 167 
Junior High 10,268 14,105 17519 19,510 20,853 21,285 


1A few seventh and eighth grade classes located in isolated sections of the city remain un- 
absorbed, 
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/ r of Elen 3 
Number of Ele nentary School Divisions 


hifting of the upper grades i ' 
found possible to amides Nitonie junior 
school divisions or units under a supervising princi ape of 
elementary schools. The last reduction occurred in a4 in the 
the retirement of the supervising principal in char 1, upon 
and equalizing of the administrative. The 

upil- 


gradual reduction b 
load can be followed at 5-year intervals in this arrangem 
ent, 


Reduction in the 


With the gradual s 
high schools, it was 


IMUM ENROLLMENT, BY DIVISIONS, FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS | 
~ NDICA 
TED 


MAX 


Division 1 
Division 2 
Division 3 7,663 4,777 8,784 90.466 
Division 4 678 2,316 5 6,001 
Division 5 6,444 4,859 6,175 6,071 
Division 6 3,643 5,631 7,247 6.999 6,467 
Division 7 3,843 5,094 Z171 7,460 6,226 
Division 8 3,658 2,906 j 6,797 
Division 9 3,851 1,049 1,324 
2 Special, Div. 1-9 544 1.670 
—— —— 2 1,948 
ToraL —. 
33,801 


Division 10 

Division 11 6,576 

Division 12 9,166 

Division 13 5,055 

2 Special, Div. 10-13 256 258 "86 8,144 
457 


In this gradual reorganization, the i 

visions became the direct Beau orih ea stot ate di- 

principals rather than of a special director, while eh cate 

a vacation schools, since 1931, have been ey “ach 
ctors appointed for each of the two major divi aes 

school system. apr cevmone oft 


1 Second Semester figures. 
2 This includ ; occupational, incorrigible, ysically handicappe 
jes mentally retarded, ational, ii igible, and physically hi ppel 
: A 
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Discontinuance of Health Schools 


For several years a health sch 
maintained in each of the two divisions scott pupils was 
The question arose in the late thirties as to “onpycr system. 
regation of pupils in this school was necessa ae the seg- 
ences on that question were held by me diets Many confer- 
cial “Y and representatives of the citizens who ames school offi- 
Finally, it was decided by the Health Deosrtchvel Mee 
trict of Columbia to examine al] pupils attendi of the Dis- 
health schools and to recommend the eee ee the two 
of all pupils whose physical condition made such ie ae 
and desirable. Pupils suffering from tuberculosi ransfer safe 
municable form were accommodated in the Child in a com- 
torium at Glenn Dale, Maryland. ren’s Sana- 

The Board of Education voted t¢ 
the end of the first semester of then ne i ee 
health schools. School year as 


Introduction of Occupational Training 


The establishment of occupational classes in 1938 as autho- 
rized by an act of Congress, approved April 10, 1936 inaugu- 
rated a change of organization of vital importance in the ele- 
mentary schools. It was the purpose of this legislation to give 
to the Board of Education the authority to organize special 
centers for instruction adapted to the needs of retarded boys 
and girls. Such classes were organized to meet the special 
needs of boys and girls who were not academically-minded and 
therefore not expected to complete the requirements of the 
secondary schools and the vocational schools. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to develop courses of study. The enroll- 
ment in these classes since their establishment has been as 
follows: 


Date Enrollment 
‘October 2891938 42 ates e107 
October 27, 1939 _ 219 


November 1, 1940 —---------__-—_-__--_________ 49 
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A more complete statement of the character of instruct; 
offered in these classes has been covered in Chapter IT, This 
deals also with the progress that has been made fop the 


chapter Siar Peer A At 
organization of these pupils in the Junior and senior high 


schools. 
Growth of Junior High Schools 


The gradual growth of the junior high schools can be seen 
in this table. 


1925 1930 1935 1940 
mber of Schools 14 17 19 
AG soi | 10268 | 18756 | 21,9852 


Number of Pupils 


‘As the number of ju 
the difficulties arising 1D 


unior high schools and pupils increaseq 
their administration and supervision 
grew correspondingly more numerous. For that reason, in 
1936, an assistant superintendent was appointed specifically 
for this field in Divisions 1-9. This reorganization, with a 
special line officer then assigned to each of the three levels 
elementary, junior high, ‘and senior high, accomplished a very 
definite advancement in the efficiency of the school system, y 
Despite the fact that no single officer had been placed in 
charge of the very important field of guidance, coordinated 
effort has not been Jacking in this very prominent responsibil- 
ity of the schools. Barly in the decade certain organizations 
collaborated with the schools in surveying the need. Later-a 
committee made a very careful study of the modern require- 
ments for junior high school students and, in 1937, it issued a 
syllabus for the use of the teacher in giving instruction to her 
pupils in this subject during the regular school program. 
With the increased efforts of the schools to guide pupils into 
work that is best suited to their varying abilities, thus attempt- 
ing to insure their success and maximum advancement, addi- 
tional courses were provided in the junior high schools for the 
boys and girls of the occupational classes promoted from the 
elementary schools. These pupils, although they had made 


SS 
2Second Semester. 8 
2 Includes 7th, 8th, and %&h year in junior-senior high school. 
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e progress in their s 
sn ai their schoolma 
SAiniry junior high school 
schedule of classes was provid 
occupational training on the 
together with an opportunity 
tra-curricular activities and s 


Pecialized curriculum, could not 
tes in the subjects offered in the 
program, Therefore, 9 special 
ed where needed to continue the 
junior high school level. This, 
to participate in the normal ex. 


chool programs has been invalu- 
ble in helping these pupils to make the necessary personal 
a 


d social adjustments that make for happier living and eco- 
i ic independence in post-school life. 
Bur ra period of experimentation, it was considered advan- 

‘ id to have a longer class period, Consequently, the length 
Gite ecitations was increased from 43 to 55 minutes, This 
oe ok the number of recitation periods per day by one, and 
Reet additional time for supervised study. As a result 
he of pupils was not as great. These changes were made 
shierracty with trends throughout the country. 


Reduction of Ninth Grade Pupils in the Senior High Schools 
e 


ization is now complete except that accom- 
: 1g on Sa pe to be provided for pupils moving into 
set oink t from states having 8-4 organizations, and for some 
ae ee parochial school pupils. Only a few senior high 
Aes now have ninth grade classes. 


doption of the George-Deen Program 
A i; nts passage of the George-Deen Act the puke 
ae he been able to expand their program of voea' oat 
arae ae both day and evening schools. Funds ae : 
ane Greet Des Act are administered by the United Hs i 
Pari tion. The actual appropriation for ne pe ; 
eases Bea was $4,235.00, but the original allocations, 
eral basis, were as follows: 


riculture wanna nnn 
Ba and industries - wo 
Home economics education ee 
Distributize occuna licks ata aa aes oie 
Teacher training ------------------ 


—- $ 20,000.00 
20,512.97 


ss $ 80,512.97 
Tor 
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«service teachers, 
Meets as set up by the Office of Education. They alg ee 
prove the courses in both the day and evening high and yy. 
cational schools whic 


in th 
fore, allowed to share in t 
“The local schools have been reorganized as required by the 


George-Deen Act to provide the full 15 clock hours per wee, 
per pupil in the vocational subjects. The growth in teaching 
personnel not including the two directors, one for each of the 
major divisions of the school Bees has increased from 9 
beginning of 16 teachers in 1938 to 122 teachers in 1940, 


Reorganization of Evening School Courses 
Deen Act also has given impetus to the enlarge- 
nt of the evening school program. Many 
persons have sought training to supply the tremendous de- 
mands for skilled workers in the trades and industries. The 
defense program also gave the evening schools a splendid op- 
portunity to participate in this great National effort. Through 
the readjustment and the reorganization of their program 
they are serving the greater need. , 
Another very important step taken by the evening schools 
during the 10-year period was the reorganization of the courses 
so that students may earn a high school diploma in 5% years 
This step has brought into this department of the public 
schools many employed persons who avail themselves of this 
opportunity for securing a high school education. 


The George- 
ment and improveme 


Completion of the Change of the Normal Schools to 
Teachers Colleges 


The Appropriations Act of 1930 authorized the Board of 
Education to expand the normal schools and to take such steps 
as might be necessary to convert them into teachers colleges. 
These colleges now have the authority to award the degree of 
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Bachelor of Science in Education, 
a president and four professors for 
reorganization together with the 
from 2 to 4 years, naturally resulte 
bility tne for teachers s 
local schools. us, the effect of the ch 

far-reaching inasmuch as it provides ie nee foun @ be 
for the elementary and junior high school levels, cae 


The 1931 act provided for 
each. This administrative 
lengthening of the course 
d In the raising of the eligi- 
eeking appointments in the 


Elevation of the Vocational Schools to Juni i 
or H 
level r High School 


For a number of years the vocational sch i 
tional training for the nonacademic Hitec ere 
pupils of the other schools throughout the city. At the ies 
ginning of the 1930-40 decade, this work was offered at the 
Abbot and the Dennison-Berret, for Divisions 1-9, and at the 
Margaret Murray Washington and Phelps for Divisions 10-13 
Early in the period, additional classes were opened at ie 
Lenox in Divisions 1-9. 

The reorganization of the vocational schools, provided for 
in an act of Congress passed in 1936, raised them to the junior 
high school level. This, together with the George-Deen legis- 
lation alloting Federal aid for vocational training, passed dur- 
ing the same year, caused a reorganization of these schools in 
Washington. New courses have been added and three new 
buildings (the Chamberlain, Dennison, and Phelps) and one 
addition (the Margaret Murray Washington), all with excel- 
lent equipment, have been provided. The requirements for 
admission to the vocational schools have been raised. These 
schools are drawing an ever-increasing number from the up- 
per levels of the school system, and one school has between 30 
and 40 per cent high school graduates. 

Throughout this period of rapid expansion in the facilities to 
train both boys and girls in the manual dexterity which is so 
vital to the economic life of a great industrial nation, credit 
must be given to the valuable assistance rendered the schools 
by the General Advisory Committee for Vocational Education 
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whieh confers and advises with the school officials on prob] 
arising from this program. This committee is made petty 
equal representation from employers, employees, and layne 

n. 


Baperiment in Character Education 
Training in desirable character traits always has been o 
the most important tasks of every good school. The flitbitl of 
ears following the Great War revealed an unusual sue ent 
on the part of youth for authority. Consequently, civic ja 
he Congress to furnish funds to etn 
a 


ers prevailed upon t { 
concerted effort to meet this growing problem among the youth 


of the city. 
The experiment, lasting from 1934 to 1936, was carried 
in certain selected schools under the direct supervision ee 
assistant superintendent and a staff especially selected for this 
service. Accurate records were kept as the program progres ig 
and reports of the findings were made available for the st a0 
and guidance of the entire teaching force. Although the 5 ¥ 
ect was discontinued after 2 years, the benefits of the pe a 
‘A further discussion of this experinate 


ment are still felt. 
in its effects upon the instruction of pupils is presented in 


Chapter II. 
The Business Office 


With the steady growth of the schools and the consequ 

increase in the value of school property, the business eS 
found it desirable early in the decade to effect the reorgani i 
tion necessary to establish the position of property clerk ae 
is charged with the duty of keeping an accurate record of ‘i 
equipment, supplies, etc., received at or requisitioned from 
central school storehouse. In 1935, the office was further ‘ 
organized through the establishment of a new position eri 
Director of Procurement of Supplies and Equipment Thi 
plan, with the entire office now under the supervision of = 
First Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affai ; 
has not been materially changed for the last several Soars ae 
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The Research Departments 


ments of Educational Rese 
The vee een superintendent for eac 
ated un fe ol system since 1925. The testing 
of the sc . 40 term was done by regular teachers assigned to 
to the 193' rn islation effective on July 1, 1989, provided for 
this work. oe of research assistants, thus Siving to the two 
the appointm ecialists having expert ability in the field of 
Ca ans research assistants were qualified to adminis. 
research. T i school levels. An extended discussion of the 
au Mee sees upon instruction has been discussed in 
ect Oo 
erates Ly 
training. 


arch have oper- 
h major division 
necessary, prior 


